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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


MESSAGE DE LA PRESIDENTE 


By/ Par Commissioner Gwen Boniface 


As your President, I am pleased 
to present to you the fall edition 
of Canadian Police Chief Mag¬ 
azine. We have recently renewed 
our contract with Naylor Pub¬ 
lications Company (Canada) and 
are looking forward to a new and 
exciting direction for the publi¬ 
cation. I'm sure you will enjoy 
our magazine, and will be 
pleased with the style and content. I invite 
you to provide feedback and ideas to ensure 
the future success of the magazine. 

The theme of "Ethics in Policing" is cov¬ 
ered throughout the magazine with interest¬ 
ing articles. In the area of ethics, police must 
set the bar high - they must be transparent 
and they must learn from the experiences of 
others. As police leaders, we are obligated to 
make certain that the men and women who 
have chosen to serve in our organizations act 
ethically, with the highest principles and 
according to the values we have enunciated as 
the cornerstone of our organizations. 

The 97th Annual CACP Conference "Police 
Management in Crisis Situations” in Quebec 
City was a resounding success. We enjoyed the 
kindness and hospitality of Directeur Langlais. 
The professional program was thoughtfully 
put together and definitely captured the 
essence of the theme. It was a pleasure to 
have D/ Chief J ohn B. McManus from New York 
Police Department speak of his experience in 
a crisis situation. I would like to thank the 
organizing committee, under the leadership of 
Inspector Claude Lemire, for a job well done. 
Their attention to the "finer details" was 
apparent in every aspect, from the social pro¬ 
gram to the development of the professional 
agenda for the delegates. 

We have had a very exciting year and will 
continue to face many challenges and opportu¬ 
nities in the upcoming year. The continuing 
work of our Business Action Plan, including the 
initiatives actioned from the Research Foun¬ 
dation Review, the Police Forum Series, the 
Best Practices Forum, and the Business 
Seminars for Executives have taken the CACP in 
an exciting new direction. We are also very 
pleased with our new web site. It is hosted 
by Logical Sequence Inc. and has 25 new 
enhancements. Please go to www.cacp.ca to 
view it. 


A titre de presidente, je suis 
heureuse de vous presenter le 
numero d'automne de la Revue des 
chefs de police du Canada. Nous 
avons recemment renouvele notre 
contrat avec I'editeur Naylor 
Publishing Co. (Canada) et nous 
sommes maintenant disposes a 
donner une nouvelle orientation 
stimulante a la revue. Je suis cer- 
taine que vous apprecierez notre revue, ainsi 
que son style et la matiere. Je vous invite a 
donner une retroaction et des idees pour 
garantir le succes de la revue a I'avenir. 

Le theme de I'ethique policiere est couvert 
dans de nombreux articles interessants repartis 
dans la revue. Le milieu policier doit et re 
transparent, etablir des criteres rigoureux au 
chapitre de I'ethique et tirer des legons des 
experiences d'autrui. A titre de leaders 
policiers, nous devons veiller a ce que les 
hommes et les femmes qui ont choisi de servir 
dans nos organismes aient une intervention 
conforme a I'ethique et a ce qu'ils appliquent 
les principes les plus eleves et conformes aux 
valeurs que nous avons enoncees et qui sont la 
pierre angulaire de notre milieu. 

La gestion policiere des situations critiques, 
theme de la 97e Conference annuelle de I'ACCP 
qui s'est deroulee a Quebec, a ete un franc suc¬ 
ces. Nous avons apprecie I'accueil et I'hospital- 
ite du directeur Langlais. Le programme 
empreint de professionnalisme a ete soig- 
neusement organise et a definitivement saisi 
le coeur meme du theme. Nous avons ete 
heureux d'accueillir le chef adjoint 
John B. McManus du Service de police de New 
York qui a pris la parole sur son experience 
acquise en situation critique. Je remercie le 
comite organisateur qui a fait un excellent tra- 
vail sous le leadership de I'inspecteur 
Claude Lemire. L'attention apportee aux plus 
petits details etait evidente a tous les points 
de vue, a partir du programme d'activites 
sociales jusqu'a I'elaboration d'un ordre du jour 
a caractere professionnel pour les delegues. 

Nous avons eu une annee tres stimulante, 
que nous continuerons de relever de nombreux 
defis et de tirer avantage de toutes les occa¬ 
sions I'an prochain. Les activites continues du 
Plan directeur, y compris les initiatives lancees 
apres I'examen de la Fondation de la recherche, 
les series de tribunes policieres, la tribune sur 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

(continued) 

I would be remiss if I didn't take the 
opportunity to thank the CACP office 
staff for their hard work and dedication. 
Their efforts speak highly to the work 
accomplished over the last year. Thank 
you Peter, Trevor, Laurie, Magda, Lucille, 
Angie, Laura and Bea. 

And finally, please take a moment to 
remember our fellow officers who have 
tragically passed in the line of duty in 
the previous year, including former Board 
members Tom Egglestone and Len Power. 
The loss of a member of our police family 
is a time of grief and a time for personal 
reflections. Our thoughts and prayers are 
with the families and the police services 
of these brave men and women. I would 
also like to express my heartfelt sympa¬ 
thy to the families of former Vice 
Presidents Tom Egglestone and Len Power 
for the death of their loved ones. They 
will be sorely missed by all. ♦ 


dans I'exercice de leurs fonctions I'an 
dernier, y compris les anciens membres du 
Conseil, Tom Egglestone et Len Power. La 
perte d'un membre de notre famille policiere 
est une periode de deuil et de reflexions 
personnel les. Nos pensees et nos prieres 
vont aux families et aux services de police 
de ces braves, hommes et femmes. Je tiens 
aussi a temoigner ma profonde sympathie 
aux families des anciens vice-presidents 
Tom Egglestone et Len Power, affliges par 
les deces de leurs personnes cheres. ♦ 


Le theme de I'ethique 
policiere est couvert 
dans de nombreux articles 
interessants repartis 
dans la revue. 


The theme of "Ethics in 
Policing" is covered 
throughout the magazine 
with interesting articles, 
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MESSAGE DE LA PRESIDENTE 

( continue) 

les meilleures pratiques et les seminaires 
sur les affaires pour les cadres policiers ont 
donne a I'ACCP une nouvelle orientation 
stimulante. Nous sommes tres heureux de 
notre nouveau site Web. L'entreprise Logical 
Sequence Inc. en est I'hote et le site com- 
prend maintenant 25 nouvelles mises a 
niveau. Veuillez visiter le site a 
www.cacp.ca. 

Je ne peux laisser passer I'occasion de 
remercier le personnel du bureau de I'ACCP 
de son devouement et de son travail 
acharne. Ses efforts revelent de toute evi¬ 
dence le travail accompli I'an dernier. Nous 
remercions Peter, Trevor, Laurie, Magda, 

Lucille, Angie, Laura et Bea. 

Veuillez maintenant vous recueillir un 
moment en memoire de nos collegues, les 
agents qui ont tragiquement perdu la vie 
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MISSION: 



The CACP leads progressive change in policing 

Objectives 

• Advocating legislative reform, resource allocation and policy improvements with the peo¬ 
ple of Canada and their governments. 

• Advocating innovative solutions for crime and public order issues with CACP partners and 
concerned people of Canada. 

• Advocating community partnerships with the people of Canada. 

• Advocating the highest professional and ethical standards with the police community. 

• Promoting excellence through the provision of service, support and information to CACP 
members. 

Beliefs 

• That preserving and respecting the rule of law and the Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
guarantee policing by consent of our society. 

• That quality police service: 

MUST enhance the safety and development of communities; 

REQUIRES continuous learning for professional excellence and pride; 

IS PREMISED on integrity and accountability; 

REQUIRES empowerment to produce innovation and creativity. 

• That strong and effective leadership depends on commitment, team work and knowledge. 

• That the public has the right and responsibility to participate in policing. 



MISSION: 


L'ACCP est a I'avant garde du progres policier 

Objectifs 

• Avec les Canadiens et leurs gouvernements, recommander des reformes legislatives, 
I'affectation de ressources et des ameliorations aux politiques. 

• Avec les partenaires de I'ACCP et les Canadiens interesses, recommander des solu¬ 
tions innovatrices concernant la criminalite et I'ordre public. 

• Recommander la collaboration avec les Canadiens. 

• Recommander de hautes normes professionnelles et d'ethique pour la communaute 
policiere. 

• Promouvoir I 'excel lence grace a la prestation des services, au soutien et a la com¬ 
munication de ('information aux membres de I'ACCP. 

Principes 

• Qu'en preservant et en respectant la primaute du droit et la Charte des droits et 
libertes, la societe consent a ce qu'on assure des services de police. 

• Que des services de police de qualite: 

DOIVENT promouvoir la securite et le developpement des communautes; 

EXIGENT un perfectionnement constant pour atteinde le professionnalisme, I 'excel - 
lence et la fierte; 

SONT A LA SOURCE de I'integrite et de la responsabilisation; 

EXIGENT de la responsabilisation pour promouvoir I'innovation et la creativite. 

• Qu'un leadership fort et efficace depend de I'engagement, du travail d'equipe et des 
connaissances. 

• Que le public a le droit et le devoir de participer aux initiatives en matiere de ser¬ 
vices policiers. 
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COLUMN: THE POLICE FUTURES GROUP 




ive Years of Police Thinking 


The Police Futures Group 
(PFG) is celebrating its fifth 
birthday. It was born in 
September 1997 as a policy 
think tank on Canadian 
policing with arm's-length 
attachment to CACP. The 
attachment is arm's length 
so that the PFG can explore 
controversial issues from 
which the CACP might wish 
to distance itself. 

The PFG wasn't born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth but it received gifts 
from several benefactors. Among these 
were the CACP itself, the Ottawa Police 
Service, which provided office space, and 
the RCMP, which gave money and person¬ 
nel for the first three years of operation. 
The PFG website was developed by the 
multinational company EDS. Others have 
lent personnel to work on particular pro¬ 
jects, and money has occasionally been 
found to retain consultants. But, in gen¬ 
eral, the successes of PFG have been 
achieved by people who have been will¬ 
ing to work for nothing. 

Despite having no assured funding or 
staff, the PFG has achieved a lot in five 
years. It has brought into the public 
arena for debate a number of issues that 
concern the police. While the PFG strives 
to present a balanced view, it is firmly 
on the police side of issues. This is in 
keeping with think-tank practice, for 
most think-tanks are supported by par¬ 
ticular interest groups. 

The PFG publishes its studies in both 
English and French, and some of those 
publications have been best-sellers, with 
their proceeds going to support the 
CACP. 

The Code of Police Practice 

A group of seconded police officers 
identified the 30 best practices of 
front-line Canadian police officers. These 
were rendered into standardized check¬ 
lists and published in electronic form for 
in-car computer use, and in pocket-sized 


hard-copy form for easy refer¬ 
ence on duty. 

Police and Private Security 

A study of the growth of 
private security led to a high¬ 
ly successful conference in 
partnership with the CACP, 
the Canadian Police Associa¬ 
tion, the Canadian Associa¬ 
tion of Police Boards, the 
Ontario Association of Chiefs 
of Police and the Canadian Society for 
Industrial Security Inc. The conference 
papers representing all points of view on 
the subject were published as Police and 
Private Security: What the Future Holds. 
The dialogue stimulated by the PFG con¬ 
tinues and has now been taken up by the 
Law Commission of Canada. Another con¬ 
ference on the subject, organized by the 
Law Commission, will be held in February 
2003. 

A Profile of the Police Executive 
Community 

Until PFG undertook this study, little 
was known about how Canadian police 
executives think, work and play, or how 
their jobs differ from those of other exec¬ 
utives. A survey of police chiefs and 
deputy chiefs has filled that gap and set 
the stage for further research. 

Police Chiefs Under Pressure 

In the last dozen years, despite being 
among the most progressive, 15 per cent 
of police chiefs have come under intense 
pressure from police boards, the media, 
police associations or their own person¬ 
nel. The PFG set out to find out why. 
Among other applications, the published 
results have been used for designing a 
new police executive and management 
learning curriculum at the Canadian 
Police College. 

The Rationalization of Canadian 
Public Policing 

On behalf of the PFG, a noted academ- 



By Tonita Murray 


ic has explored the impact of applying 
private-sector business methods to polic¬ 
ing. He surveyed police chiefs to learn 
how the rationalizing approaches of 
Canadian governments have affected the 
management of police organizations and 
the delivery of services to the public. The 
results of the study, The Rationalization 
of Canadian Public Policing: a study of the 
impact and implication of resource limits 
and market strategies , by Dr. Chris 
Murphy, will soon be published in a new 
electronic series in both English and 
French on the PFG website. 

Tracking Trends Affecting Canadian 
Policing 

Over the past five years the PFG 
newsletter has featured analyses of 
trends influencing policing. Among the 
trends examined are terrorism (published 
in the fall of 1999, two years before the 
events of September 11, 2001), drug 
decriminalization (1998), innovations in 
traffic management (1999), the growing 
labour shortage in policing (2000), 
women in top police jobs (2001) and 
cyberspace (2001). The analyses are avail¬ 
able on the PFG website. 

Improving Police Investigative 
Practices 

With sponsorship from the Nathanson 
Centre for the Study of Organized Crime 
and Corruption, the PFG brought together 
45 investigators, crown and defence 
attorneys, academics and government 
officials to discuss reasons why some 
investigations result in unreasonable 
delay, Charter violations, wrongful con¬ 
viction, or other problems. The proceed¬ 
ings from this workshop, together with 
an analysis of the literature, will be pub¬ 
lished in the PFG electronic series by the 
end of this year. 

The PFG is always in need of help: 
financial, human and otherwise. To offer 
support or obtain publications contact 
the Director, Toni Murray, at tmurray@ 
ca.inter.net or at (613) 998-0883. ♦ 
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CHRONIQUE: LE GROUPE DE PROSPECTIVE POL I Cl E RE 


Cinq ans de reflexion sur la police 


Le Groupe de prospective 

policiere (GPP) celebre son 
cinquieme anniversaire. Ce 
« think tank » a ete forme en 
septembre 97 pour reflechir sur 
la police au Canada. II demeure 
autonome par rapport a I'ACCP, 
ce qui lui permet d'explorer des 
questions controversies dont 
I'Association desire se distancer. 

Denue de ressources a ses 
debuts, le GPP a beneficie des 
largesses de plusieurs bienfaiteurs. 
Parmi ces derniers, on compte I'ACCP, le 
Service de police d'Ottawa, qui lui a prete 
des bureaux, et la GRC, qui lui a fourni un 
personnel et des credits de fonction- 
nement pour trois ans. Le site Web du GPP 
a ete realise par la multinationale EDS. 
D'autres organismes ont aussi prete du 
personnel pour travaiHer sur des projets 
precis, et Ton a parfois trouve des sommes 
pour embaucher des consultants, mais le 
gros des succes du groupe demeure attrib- 
uable aux benevoles. 

Meme s'il n'a aucun budget ni person¬ 
nel garanti, le GPP a abattu bien du tra¬ 
vail en cinq ans. II a souleve des debats 
publics sur de nombreuses questions 
interessant la police. Tout en s'efforgant 
d'equilibrer les points de vue, le GPP 
prend resolument parti pour la police. 
C'est la une pratique normale dans le 
monde des« think tank, » dont la plupart 
representent des groupes de pression spe- 
cifiques. 

Le GPP publie ses etudes en frangais et 
en anglais, et certaines de ses publica¬ 
tions ont ete des succes d'edition, dont 
les revenus sont alles a I'ACCP. 

Le Code de pratiques policieres 

Un groupe de policiers a i dent if i e 
30 pratiques recommandees pour les agents 
de premiere ligne. Ces pratiques ont ete 
transformees en listes d'aide-memoire, pub- 
liees sous forme electronique pour et re 
utiIisees dans les ordinateurs de bord. 
On en a aussi publie des versions de poche. 


La police et la securite 
privee 

Une etude sur la crois- 
sance de la securite privee a 
mene a une conference tres 
reussie. Cette-ci reunis- 
sait I'ACCP, I'Association 
canadienne des policiers, 
I'Association canadienne des 
commissions de police, I As¬ 
sociation des chefs de police 
de I'Ontario et la Societe 
canadienne de la surete industrielle. 
Les rapports de cette conference ont ete 
publies sous le titre La police et la securite 
privee : perspectives d'avenir. Le dialogue 
souleve par le GPP se poursuit, et la 
Commission du droit du Canada vient 
meme de s'y joindre. Cette commission 
organisera meme une conference sur le 
sujet en fevrier 2003. 

ProfiI de la communaute des cadres 
policiers 

Avant que le GPP entreprenne cette 
etude, on connaissait peu de choses sur les 
habitudes intellectuelles, professionnelles 
et recreatives des cadres policiers. 
Un sondage parmi les chefs et chefs 
adjoints a permis de combler cette lacune 
et de preparer la voie a d'autres recherches. 

Cadres policiers sous pression 

Au cours des 12 dernieres annees, 
meme s'ils se montraient parmi les plus 
progressistes, 15 % des chefs de police 
ont ete soumis a des pressions intenses 
des commissions de police, des medias, 
des associations de policiers et de leur 
personnel. Le GPP a voulu savoir 
pourquoi. Les resultats ont servi notam- 
ment a reviser les programmes d'en- 
seignement des cadres au College canadi- 
en de police. 

La rationalisation des services de 
police canadiens 

Chris Murphy, Ph.d., un universitaire 
renomme, a etudie I'impact de I'applica- 


tion des methodes de gestion du secteur 
prive au travail policier. II a sonde les 
chefs de police pour savoir comment les 
rationalisations gouvernementales avaient 
affecte leur gestion et la prestation de 
leurs services. Son rapport, La rationalisa¬ 
tion des services de police canadiens : 
etude des repercussions de la rarefaction 
des ressources et des strategies de marche 
sur la police publique paraitra bientot 
dans les deux langues sur le site Web du 
GPP. 

Suivi des tendances affectant la 
police au Canada 

Au cours des cinq dernieres annees, le 
bulletin du GPP a presente des analyses 
des tendances influengant le travail polici¬ 
er. II a traite du terrorisme (a I'automne 
1999, deux ans avant le 11 septembre 
2001), de la decriminalisation des drogues 
(1998), des innovations dans le controle 
de la circulation (1999), de la penurie de 
policiers (2000), des femmes aux postes 
cles (2001) et du cyberespace (2001). 
Les analyses se trouvent sur le site Web du 
GPP. 

Amelioration des pratiques 
d'enquete 

Grace a une subvention du Centre 
Nathanson pour I'etude du crime organise 
et de la corruption, le GPP a reuni 
45 enqueteurs, avocats, universitaires et 
fonctionnaires pour discuter des raisons 
pour lesquelles certaines enquetes se sol- 
daient par des retards, des violations de 
la Charte, des condamnations erronees, 
etc. Les resultats seront publies sur le site 
Web du GPP d'ici la fin de I'annee. 

Le GPP est toujours a la recherche de 
ressources financiers, humaines et 
autres. 

Pour offrir votre soutien ou com¬ 
mander des publications, contactez le 
directeur, Toni Murray. Courriel : tmur 
ray@ca.inter.net. Telephone : (613) 998- 
0883. Site Web : www.pfg.ca. ♦ 



ParTonita Murray 
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and the Professions 


WHAT 
ABOUT THE 
POLICE? 


a 


L 


aw enforcement officials shall at all times fulfil the duty imposed upon them 
by law, by serving the community and by protecting all persons against illegal 
acts, consistent with the high degree of responsibility required by their profession 
[emphasis added]." (Article 1: United Nations Code of Conduct for Law Enforcement Officials.) 


Introduction 

This Article of the United Nations Code of Conduct 
raises a number of important issues, not the least of 
which is professional responsibility. Historically, the 
professions (e.g., medical, legal and theological) have 
been distinguished by codes of conduct or ethics, which 
provide assurance that practical competence will be 
accompanied by moral conviction. Clearly, then, the 
wording of Article 1 is no accident in that law enforce¬ 
ment is given professional status. But is it true? Is polic¬ 
ing really a profession, where common moral convictions 
transcend the parochial interests of the local department 
or agency? With these questions in mind, this article 
discusses the relationship of a code of ethics to a profes¬ 
sion, locates the issues within the context of 
policing, and concludes on what it means for 
police organizations today. 

Morality, Professions & Codes 

Before any serious discussion can begin, 
the theoretical underpinning of codes of 
ethics in general must be understood. 
Subsequently, the discussion can proceed to 
how a "profession” is defined and what 
makes a code of ethics so relevant. 



The Morality Issue 

Quite simply, professional ethics is about morality, 
which entails a normative discussion about how we 
ought to conduct ourselves, whether individually or col¬ 
lectively, privately or in public. In practice, professional 
ethics focuses on objective behavior; that is, how profes¬ 
sionals ought to treat others within the context of their 
profession. This, of course, requires us to judge between 
right and wrong, good and evil, justice and injustice, 
and virtue and corruptibility. But how do we go about 
making moral judgments? 

The answer is found in theoretical ethics, which pro¬ 
vides conceptual frameworks within which we can make 
moral decisions or judgments. 1 For example, teleological 
theory (e.g., utilitarianism) defines "good” 
as that which results in the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people. 2 And 
deontological theory (e.g., formalism) 
defines "good” as that which is based on 
objectively binding duties, such as telling 
the truth. 3 Within such theories, profes¬ 
sional ethics provides practical guidance on 
"doing the right thing” within the com- 


Note: The comments and opinions expressed in this arti¬ 
cle are those of the author and do not necessarily repre¬ 
sent the position of the Abbotsford P. D. or the CACP. 


By Paul N. Tinsley, Ed.D. 

Chair, CACP Ethics Subcommittee 

(Deputy Chief Constable, Abbotsford Police Department) 
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plexities of the real world (e.g., should a 
physician lie about a patient's health in 
order to sustain a sense of hope?). 

However, some reduce professional 
ethics to rules and law. John Kleinig, in 
his book The Ethics of Policing , observed 
that in policing "what is legally allowed 
is often taken to articulate the bounds of 
the morally permissible." 4 But, such a 
view is incorrect, for laws will be judged 
against moral principles and not the 
reverse. For example, slavery, which has 
been practiced in many civilizations 
throughout history, is not justified by its 
legality. When conflict between morality 
and law occurs, the law will always be 
judged against universal standards of 
morality, as was done at the Nuremberg 
trials. 5 

The True Professions 

True professions may be defined in 
terms of three constitutive elements. The 
first is a commitment to providing ser¬ 
vices that are essential to our well-being, 
both personally and communally. Such 
services are primarily found in educa¬ 
tion, justice, health and religion, where 
distinctions between personal and pro¬ 
fessional life are blurred (e.g., the physi¬ 
cian is called "doctor" both on and off 
duty). For this reason, a profession is 
often described as a "calling” or voca¬ 
tion. 6 Occupations also contribute to the 
community in important ways, but they 
are seen somewhere on a continuum 
between "jobs” and "trades/crafts," 
where the emphasis is on technical com¬ 
petence over community service. 

The second element is educational, 
which includes prolonged training in a 
specialized field of knowledge that is 
grounded in theory and research. The 
third element is discretion, where profes¬ 
sionals are expected to make important 
decisions, based on their knowledge and 
training, on matters that have potential¬ 
ly serious consequences for their clients. 
At this point, clients become dependant 
upon professionals and professionals 
expect that clients will trust them to act 
appropriately. Significantly, the integrity 


of a profession is directly related to the 
level of trust that exists on the part of 
the client and the community at large. 7 

A profession can also be identified by 
external indicators, such as professional 
designations (e.g., MD, CA, P. Eng., etc.), 
mandatory licensing, and self-regulation, 
all of which act to reinforce the prestige 
and authority of professionals. However, 
when exercising power and authority 
over others on matters of personal well¬ 
being, there is the potential for profes¬ 
sionals to abuse their positions of trust. 
Here, the challenge is to maintain trust, 
which is why professions make a formal 
and public commitment to ethical con¬ 
duct, as found in a code of ethics - the 
hallmark of a true profession. 

Codes of Ethics 

According to William Frankena, for a 
society to "have a morality ... its mem¬ 
bers must agree to a considerable extent, 
though perhaps not completely, about 
what is morally good, bad, right or 
wrong." 8 Similarly, Kleinig argues that a 
code of ethics is a "set of morally bind¬ 
ing conventions intended by members of 
a profession to regulate and guide the 
pursuit of ... professional activities 
[emphasis added].” 9 The point here is 
that the moral dimension underpinning a 
profession is evident, which is distin¬ 
guished from an individual department 
or agency's vision, mission and value 
statements, but between which there 
should be no reason for disagreement. 

What about the Police? 

Considering the constitutive elements 
of a profession, including most of the 
external indicators, a good argument can 
be made for defining policing as a profes¬ 
sion. But even if the argument falls 
short, the issues of dependency and trust 
are sufficient to make the case for a code 
of ethics for police. 

Is it a Profession? 

First, public policing is committed to 
providing a service that is essential for 
personal and community well-being in 


terms of justice, public order and safety. 
Second, policing as a specialized field of 
knowledge is becoming increasingly 
sophisticated, where demands on police 
officers in the areas of law, use of force, 
investigational techniques, psychology, 
technology and forensics are increasing 
rapidly. And finally, police officers, based 
on their knowledge and expertise, daily 
exercise discretion on matters that have 
potentially serious consequences for 
both the client and the community at 
large. As Hayes wrote in the RCMP 
Gazette, few others in society are given 
such enormous discretionary authority 
over another individual's future. 10 In 
addition, as often found in other profes¬ 
sions, the separation between personal 
and professional life is blurred. For 
example, the standard of personal con¬ 
duct for police officers is higher than 
that expected of others generally. 11 

Where's the Code of Ethics? 

Considering the police function and 
the role that trust plays in mediating the 
relationship between the police and the 
community, it seems that a professional 
code of ethics for police is long overdue. 
However, because policing is a "develop¬ 
ing” profession, codes of ethics are gen¬ 
erally a phenomenon of the twentieth 
century. 12 The International Association 
of Chiefs of Police (IACP) developed a 
generic code of ethics in 1957, with revi¬ 
sions in 1989 and 1991. And the United 
Nations made their contribution in 1961 
and again in 1979. In the last few years, 
countless other codes have been written, 
but they are not professional codes 
because their application is limited to 
the particular department or agency that 
developed them. 

Notably, the Canadian Association of 
Chiefs of Police (CACP) recently adopted 
a national code of ethics, known as the 
CACP Ethical Framework , 13 Although the 
Framework is formally limited to CACP 
membership, it is an important first step 
in formalizing the commitment of all 
Canadian police to professional ethics. As 
indicated by its name, the Framework 


"In practice, professional ethics focuses on objective behavior." 
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highlights decision-making by identify¬ 
ing those to whom police are most 
responsible (i.e., "Public, Police Staff & 
Organization, Professional Partners, and 
oneself Personally") and by providing 
key points to consider when making eth¬ 
ical decisions. The Framework is also 
unique in that it specifically applies to 
police operations in a community and to 
police management within an organiza¬ 
tion, as coherence between the two is 
essential for institutional integrity. 

Conclusions 

Is policing really a profession? Yes - if 
examined in terms of the constitutive 
elements of a profession. Is policing real¬ 
ly a profession, where common moral 
convictions transcend the parochial 
interests of the local department or 
agency? That remains to be seen. Police 
organizations can be notoriously insular, 
evidenced by the fact that codes of 
ethics for the police profession (vis-a-vis 
department or agency) are found only in 
the distant records of the UN and the 
IACP, and by the fact that most police 
officers are completely unaware of them. 
It is true that the CACP has made signifi¬ 
cant progress by adopting the Ethical 
Framework , but the challenge now is to 
make it an integral and accepted part of 
policing practice nation wide. Hopefully, 
the CACP will succeed, for the purpose of 
a code of ethics is not to achieve profes¬ 
sional status (which may or may not 
occur), but rather to contribute to "prin¬ 
cipled” policing and the well-being of 
society. As a result, public trust can be 
both expected and deserved. ♦ 


Notes: 

[1] The answer is found in other sources as well, 
such as theology and religion, which historically 
has made significant contributions to this sub¬ 
ject, but which is beyond the scope of this arti¬ 
cle. 

[2] 0. Piest (Ed.), John Stuart Mill: Utilitarianism 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merri 11 Co., Inc., 
1957). 

[3] T. Abbott (Transl.), "Good Will, Duty, and the 
Categorical Imperative: Immanuel Kant", in C. 
Sommers & F. Sommers (Eds.), Vice & Virtue in 
Everyday Life (4th ed.) (Toronto: Harcourt Brace 
College Publishers, 1985) at 164-174. 

[4] J. Kleinig, The Ethics of Policing (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996) at 8. 

[5] See G. Lewy, "Superior Orders, Nuclear Warfare, 
and the Dictates of Conscience," in R. 


Wasserstrom (Ed.), War and Morality (California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1970) at 115- 
34; The Judgment of the International Tribunal 
at Nuremberg (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947); and M. 
Singer, "Judicial Decisions and Judicial 
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Morality" (1983), 2(1) Criminal Justice Ethics at 
17-30. 
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at 27. 
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2002) at A1-A2. 

[8] W. Fran ken a, Thinking about Morality (Ann Arbor: 


University of Michigan Press, 1980) at 29. 

[9] J. Kleinig, op. cit. at 237. 
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[11] See for example, D. Blair & C. Buchanan, "Conflict 
of Duty and Interest," in Ethics: A Key to Police 
Professionalism (Symposium conducted at the 
J.I.B.C. Police Academy, New Westminster, B.C., 
1995) at 20-28; E. Delattre, "Ethics in Public 
Service: Higher Standards and Double Standards" 
(1989), 8(2) Criminal Justice Ethics at 2, 79-83; 
and Re Ville de Granby and Fraternite des policiers 
de Granby Inc. (1981), 3 L.A.C. (3d) 443 at 445. 
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L es agents de la paix doivent en tout temps accomplir le devoir qui leur est imparti par la loi en servant la communaute et en 
protegeant toutes les personnes contre les actes illegaux, conformement au sens eleve des responsabilites qu'exige leur profession 
[emphase ajoutee par nous]. »(Article 1 : Code de deontologie des agents de police des Nations-Unies.) 


Introduction 

Cet article du Code de deontologie des Nations-Unies souleve 
plusieurs questions cles, dont celle de la responsabilite profes- 
sionnelle. Historiquement, les professions (p. ex., la medecine, le 
droit, etc.) se sont distinguees par des codes de deontologie 
garantissant que les competences seraient accompagnees de con¬ 
victions morales. Ce n'est done pas un hasard si lArticle 1 parle 
de profession pour les policiers. Mais est-ce exact ? Le travail 
policier est-il vraiment une profession, dans laquelle les convic¬ 
tions morales depassent les interets etroits du corps de police 
local ? 

Moralite, professions et codes 

Avant d'entamer toute discussion serieuse, on doit compren- 
dre les fondements theoriques des codes de deontologie en 
general. 

La question de la moralite 

La deontologie professionnelle est tout simplement une ques¬ 
tion de moralite, et cela nous amene a une discussion normative 
sur la maniere dont nous devons nous conduire, seuls ou en 
groupe, en prive ou en public. En pratique, la deontologie profes¬ 
sionnelle se concentre sur le comportement objectif, e'est-a-dire 
la maniere dont les professionnels doivent traiter les gens dans 
I'exercice de leur profession. Cela nous oblige bien sur a dis¬ 
ti nguer le bien du mal, la justice de I'injustice, et la vertu de la 
corruption. Mais comment poser de tels jugements moraux ? 

La reponse nous vient des theories deontologiques. 1 Par 
exemple, la theorie teleologique (c.-a-d. I'utilitarian- 
isme) definit le « bien » comme ce qui produit le plus 
grand nombre de bienfaits pour le plus grand nombre 
de gens. 2 La theorie deontologique (c.-a-d. le formal- 
isme) definit, quant a elle, le « bien »comme I'accom- 
plissement de devoirs objectifs, comme celui de dire la 
verite. 3 Partant de telles theories, la deontologie pro¬ 
fessionnelle nous guide pratiquement pour « faire 
notre devoir» au milieu d'une realite complexe (p. ex., 
un medecin devrait-il mentir a son patient pour lui 
donner I'espoir ?). 

Note : Les remarques et opinions exprimees dans cet article apparti- 
ennent strictement a leur auteur et ne representent pas forcement la 
position du service de police dAbbotsford ni celle de I'ACCP. 


Certains, toutefois, reduisent la deontologie professionnelle a 
un ensemble de regies. John Kleinig, dans The Ethics of Policing, 
souligne que « ce qui est legalement permis est souvent consid¬ 
er^ comme la limite de ce qui est moralement admissible. » 4 C'est 
la une idee fausse, car ce sont les lois qui sont jugees selon les 
principes moraux et non I'inverse. L'esclavage, par exemple, n'e- 
tait pas justifie meme s'il etait legal a une certaine epoque. 
En cas de conflit entre la moralite et la loi, c'est toujours la loi 
qui finit par etre jugee selon des criteres moraux universels, 
comme on I'a fait a Nuremberg. 5 

Les vraies professions 

Les professions veritables se definissent selon trois caracteris- 
tiques. La premiere est un engagement a fournir des services 
necessaires au bien-etre de la societe. Ces services se concen- 
trent essentiellement dans les domaines de I'education, de la jus¬ 
tice, de la sante et de la religion, ou les limites entre la vie per¬ 
sonnel^ et la vie professionnelle sont floues (p. ex., les gens 
appellent le medecin « docteur» autant dans les loisirs qu'au tra¬ 
vail). Pour cette raison, une profession est souvent appelee une 
« vocation. » 6 Les metiers contribuent aussi au bien-etre de la 
societe, mais ils se classent tous sur un continuum entre un 
« emploi » et un « art, » qui met I'accent sur la competence 
technique plutot que sur le service communautaire. 

La seconde caracteristique tient a la formation prolongee que 
regoivent les professionnels, formation appuyee sur la theorie et 
la recherche. La troisieme caracteristique est celle du pouvoir dis- 
cretionnaire, c'est- a-dire que les professionnels sont appeles a 
prendre des decisions sur la base de leurs connais- 
sances, et que celles-ci ont des repercussions 
serieuses sur leurs clients. La clientele se fie aux 
professionnels, et ces derniers s'attendent a ce 
qu'on leurfasse confiance. C'est pourquoi I'integrite 
d'une profession est directement reliee a la confi¬ 
ance que lui accordent les clients et la societe en 
general. 7 

Une profession peut aussi se reconnaitre par des 
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«En pratique, la deontologie professionnelle se concentre sur le comportement objectif.» 


signes exterieurs, comme la designation 
(p. ex., MD, CA, etc.), I 'obi igation de 
detenir un permis et I'autoreglementation 
- autant de facteurs qui renforcent le 
prestige et I'autorite des professionnels. 
Malheureusement, cette meme autorite 
peut donner lieu a des abus. Le defi 
devient alors de conserver la confiance du 
public, et c'est pourquoi les professions 
s'engagent publiquement a mettre en 
application un code de deontologie. 

Les codes de deontologie 

Selon William Frankena, pour qu'une 
societe « ait une moralite ... ses membres 
doivent s'entendre assez bien, sinon com- 
pletement, sur ce qui constitue le bien et 
le mal. » 8 Kleinig soutient qu'un code de 
deontologie est un « ensemble de conven¬ 
tions morales obligatoires, etabli par les 
membres d'une profession , pour regle- 
menter et guider la poursuite des ... 
activites professionnelles [emphase 
ajoutee par nous]. » 9 Le point essentiel, 
dans ce cas-ci, c'est qu'une profession 
s'appuie sur un base morale sur laquelle 
on ne devrait avoir aucune raison de ne 
pas s'entendre. 

Qu'en est-il de la police ? 

Lorsque Ton tient compte des carac- 
teristiques enumerees ci-dessus, on peut 
defendre I'argument selon lequel la police 
constitue une profession. Et meme si Ton 
trouve des lacunes a cet argument, la rela¬ 
tion de confiance est tenement impor- 
tante que Ton peut quand meme demontr- 
er la necessity d'un code de deontologie 
policiere. 



Formons-nous une profession ? 

Premierement, les policiers tiennent a 
fournir un service essentiel au bien-etre 
des citoyens et de la societe. Deuxie- 
mement, les techniques policieres sont 
devenues de plus en plus specialises, et 
les policiers doivent s'y connaitre de plus 
en plus dans les domaines de la loi, des 
enquetes, de la psychologie et de la tech¬ 
nology. Enfin, les agents de police exer- 
cent chaque jour un pouvoir discretion- 
naire pouvant avoir des repercussions 
serieuses sur les clients et la societe en 
general. Comme Hayes I'a ecrit dans la 
Gazette de la GRC, peu de groupes sociaux 
ont autant de pouvoir discretionnaire sur 
I'avenir d'une autre personne. 10 De plus, 
comme on le decouvre souvent dans 
d'autres professions, la frontiere entre la 
vie personnel le et la vie professionnelle 
est assez floue. Par exemple, on s'attend, 
de la part des policiers, a une conduite 
personnel^ beaucoup plus impeccable que 
dans d'autres domaines d'activite. 11 

Ou en est le code de deontologie ? 

Compte tenu du role de la police et de 
I'importance de la relation de confiance 
entre les policiers et la communaute, il 
semble qu'un code de deontologie profes¬ 
sionnelle pour les policiers soit necessaire 
depuis longtemps. Toutefois, comme le 
travail policier est une profession « en 
developpement, » les codes de deontolo¬ 
gie sont demeures generalement un 
phenomene du XX e siecle. 12 L'Association 
internationale des chefs de police (AICP) a 
adopte un code de deontologie generique 
en 1957, et el I e I'a revise en 1989 et 
1991. Les Nations-Unies ont aussi con- 
tribue a ce debat en 1961, puis en 1979. 
D'innombrables codes ont aussi ete 


rediges au cours des annees recentes, 
mais ce ne sont pas des codes profession- 
nets, car leur application se limite aux 
corps de police qui les ont congus. 

L'Association canadienne des chefs de 
police (ACCP), notamment, a recemment 
adopte un code de deontologie national, 
appele la Structure de I'ethique de I'ACCP. 13 
Meme si cette structure ne s'applique offi- 
ciellement qu'aux membres de I'ACCP, elle 
represente un pas important dans I'adop- 
tion d'un engagement officiel de tous les 
policiers canadiens a regard de la deon¬ 
tologie. Comme I'indique son nom, la 
structure met I'accent sur la prise de deci¬ 
sion en identifiant ceux envers qui les 
policiers sont le plus responsables (p. ex., 
« le public, le personnel et I'organisation 
de la police, les partenaires professionnels 
et soi-meme ») et en fournissant les 
points cles a prendre en consideration 
lorsque I'on prend des decisions ethiques. 
La structure est aussi unique par le fait 
qu'elle s'applique specifiquement aux 
activites de police dans une communaute 
et a la gestion de la police a I'interieur 
d'une organisation, etant donne que la 
coherence entre les deux est indispensable 
a I'integrite institutionnelle. 

Conclusions 

Le travail policier represente-t-iI vrai- 
ment une profession ? Oui, si on I'examine 
selon les elements constitutifs d'une pro¬ 
fession. Le travail policier est-il vraiment 
une profession, dans laquelle les convic¬ 
tions morales transcendent les interets 
etroits du service ou du corps de police 
local ? Cela reste a voir. Les corps de 
police peuvent se montrer tres insulaires, 
comme I'indique le fait que les codes de 
deontologie pour la profession policiere 


Esperons que I'ACCP reussisse, car I'utilite d'un code de 
deontologie n'est pas d'obtenir le statut professionnel (ce qui 
peut ou non se produire), mais plutot de contribuer a un travail 
policier«conforme aux principes»et au bien-etre de la societe, 
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Ainsi, on pourra attendre et meriter la confidence du public, 


(plutot que pour un service ou un corps de 
police) se trouvent dans les dossiers loin- 
tains des Nations-Unies et de I'AICP, et par 
le fait que la plupart des agents de police 
en ignorent tout. II est vrai que I'ACCP a 
fait d'importants progres en adoptant sa 
Structure de I'ethique, mais notre defi 
d'aujourd'hui est d'en faire une partie 
integrante et acceptee des pratiques poli- 
cieres dans tout le pays. Esperons que 
IACCP reussisse, car I'utilite d'un code de 
deontologie n'est pas d'obtenir le statut 
professionnel (ce qui peut ou non se pro¬ 
duce), mais plutot de contribuer a un tra¬ 
vail policier« conforme aux principes» et 
au bien-etre de la societe. Ainsi, on pour¬ 
ra attendre et meriter la confiance du 
public. ♦ 


Notes : 
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notamment la theologie et la religion, qui ont 
beaucoup contribue a ce debat a travers I'his- 
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cle. 

[2] 0. Piest (Ed.), John Stuart Mill : Utilitarianism 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merri 11 Co., Inc., 1957). 

[3] T. Abbott (Transl.), "Good Will, Duty, and the 
Categorical Imperative : Immanuel Kant", dans C. 
Sommers & F. Sommers (Eds.), Vice & Virtue in 
Everyday Life (4th ed.) (Toronto : Harcourt Brace 
College Publishers, 1985) pp. 164-174. 

[4] J. Kleinig, The Ethics of Policing (New York : 
Cambridge University Press, 1996) p. 8. 

[5] See G. Lewy, "Superior Orders, Nuclear Warfare, 
and the Dictates of Conscience," in R. 
Wasserstrom (Ed.), War and Morality (California : 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1970) pp. 115- 
34 ; The Judgment of the International Tribunal at 
Nuremberg (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947) ; and M. Singer, "Judicial 
Decisions and Judicial Opinions : Relations 
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"Conflict of Duty and Interest," dans Ethics : A 
Key to Police Professionalism (Symposium tenu a 
I'Academie de police J.I.B.C., New Westminster, 
B.C., 1995) pp. 20-28 ; E. Delattre, "Ethics in 
Public Service : Higher Standards and Double 
Standards" (1989), 8(2) Criminal Justice Ethics p. 
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WHY 

VALUES 

AND 

ETHICS? 

WHY 

NOW? 


E thics, as recent events have proven again and again, is probably among one 
of the most critical questions in any workplace today, whether it is public or 
private. 


Issues surrounding values and ethics are affecting 
the ability of people to make decisions about their per¬ 
sonal or professional conduct. These two questions are 
now intertwined. Unlike 25 to 30 years ago, today our 
personal and professional lives have become so inter¬ 
mingled that what was once solely a professional issue 
is now fusing into our personal lives. 

Discussing values and ethics is so important because 
they have been reflected in a number of situations in 
the last few months - for example, the conduct in both 
the Enron and WorldCom situations. In each situation, 
personal decision-making by a leader has seriously 
affected the workplace! Today, the CEO of a company 
can destroy the livelihood of thousands of people, and if 
you consider the effects on the stock exchange, these 
decisions are also affecting the climate of North 
America's economy. These decisions affect the quality, 
the tone, and the attitude of the people in a corpora¬ 
tion. 

It does not take long for us to realize that those 
decisions were not technical decisions. They were per¬ 
sonal values and ethical decisions relating to the mis¬ 
sion and culture of the organization. One of the ways of 
dealing with it is by facing up to the fact that there are 
values and ethics that have to be applied, and they have 
to be applied consistently in both the public and private 
spheres. Otherwise, these types of situations undermine 
the trust, fairness, and honesty of the system. 

One hundred seventy years ago, Robert Peel stated 
that without the support of the community, the Police 
Service could not do its job. In today's terms, the con¬ 
duct of the Police Service is central to securing the trust 
and support of the community. Several recent studies, 
notably one in Holland in 1996, demonstrated in a case- 


based analysis that without its credibility 
(i.e., trust, integrity, good governance) 
the police service clearance rates fell. 
Again, today's emphasis on values and 
ethics may seem "old hat" to many of us; 
nevertheless, it's a critical factor in gain¬ 
ing sustainable results. Moreover, the 
same studies point out that an ethical de¬ 
cision-making framework, like the CACP 
model, creates real results in all ranks and 
programs. Values and ethics are not about 
"soft," intangible issues; rather, as the 
CACP President and Board indicated, this 
is a question of a tool kit for sound man¬ 
agement and indeed, survival. Robert Peel 
was right. WorldCom and Enron were very 
wrong. Best practices and lessons for 
policing services flow from these exam¬ 
ples. Today, integrity matters a lot. ♦ 


For 10 years, Brian Grainger has been a 
CACP member operating an International 
Workplace Consultancy in values and 
ethics. He has focused on specific initia¬ 
tives in these areas. First, he provided the 
CACP ethics team with suggestions and 
ideas on how to implement the values and 
ethics initiative. Second, he worked on 
codes of professional conduct and gifts and 
hospitality guides. Finally, he not only 
helped people look at how to address val¬ 
ues and ethics in the workplace, he helped 
them see where they fit in. 



framework, like 
the CACP 
model, creates 
real results,'' 
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ntenant? 



Par Brian Grainger, directeur, 

Institut international de deontologie publique et membre de I'ACCP 


n 


L a deontologie, comme I'ont prouve maintes fois les evenements recents, est I'une des questions de I'heure, tant dans des 
organismes prives que publics. 


Les valeurs et la deontologie 
influencent la capacity des gens 
de prendre des decisions sur leur 
conduite personnel^ ou profes- 
sionnelle. Les deux questions 
sont desormais etroitement 
liees. Contrairement a ce qui 
prevalait, il y a 25 ou 30 ans, 
nos vies personnels et profes¬ 
sion nel les sont devenues tene¬ 
ment entremelees que les 
questions jadis purement profes- 
sionnelles debordent desormais 
dans notre vie privee. 

II est tres important de dis- 
cuter des valeurs et de la deon¬ 
tologie, car ces questions ont 
pris la vedette dans un grand 
nombre de situations recentes, 
par exemple la conduite des 
dirigeants des societes Enron et 
WorldCom. Dans chacun de ces 
scandales, les decisions person- 
nelles d'un dirigeant ont 
serieusement affecte tout le 
milieu de travail ! Les chefs de 
ces societes ont fait perdre le 
gagne-pain de milliers de gens 
et affecte le climat financier de 
toute I'Amerique du Nord. 

On ne met pas longtemps a 
realiser que leurs decisions n'etaient pas purement techniques. 
Elies touchaient les valeurs personnels et I'ethique. Or, les 
valeurs et principes de deontologie doivent s'appliquer de fagon 
coherente tant dans la sphere publique que dans la sphere privee. 
Autrement, les scandales continueront de miner la confiance, 
I'equite et I'honnetete du systeme. 

II y a 170 ans, Robert Peel a declare que sans le soutien de la 
communaute, le service de police ne pourrait pas faire son tra¬ 
vail. Aujourd'hui, la conduite du service de police doit et re 


irreprochable pour obtenir la con- 
fiance et I'appui de la commu¬ 
naute. Plusieurs etudes recentes, 
notamment cel I e effectuee en 
Hollande en 1996, ont demontre 
que sans credibility (p. ex., confi¬ 
ance, integrity, saine gestion), le 
service de police voyait tomber 
ses indices de performance. 
L'importance accordee aujourd'hui 
aux valeurs et a la deontologie 
peut sembler « vieux jeu » aux 
yeux de plusieurs; ce n'en est pas 
moins un facteur critique pour 
obtenir des resultats durables. De 
plus, les memes etudes nous mon- 
trent qu'un cadre de decision 
deontologique, comme le modele 
de I'ACCP, rapporte des resultats 
reels. Les valeurs et la deontologie 
ne sont pas des notions«floues» 
ou intangibles. Comme I'a indique 
le president et le Conseil de I'ACCP, 
ce sont des outils de saine gestion 
et meme de survie. Robert Peel 
avait raison. WorldCom et Enron 
avaient bien tort. Les services de 
police peuvent en tirer de nom- 
breuses legons. Aujourd'hui, I'in- 
tegrite devient capitale. ♦ 


Brian Grainger est membre de I'ACCP depuis 10 ans. Comme 
consultant , il a fourni a I'equipe de deontologie de I'ACCP des sug¬ 
gestions pour realiser son projet de valeurs et de deontologie. 
Deuxiemement, il a travaille a I'elaboration de codes de deontolo¬ 
gie professionnelle et de guides concernant les cadeaux et I'hospi- 
talite. Enfin, il a non seulement aide les gens a se pencher sur les 
questions des valeurs et de la deontologie au travail, mais il leur a 
aussi permis de voir leur propre role dans ces questions. 
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I n Canada, approximately 71 per cent of all appointed police officers are sworn 
in under local, municipal or regional Police Services established pursuant to 
Provincial Acts. 1 These "provincially appointed” officers are restricted to the 
jurisdiction of the province appointing them; at no time can they exceed provincial 
boundaries while maintaining their power as a police officer. 2 


This restriction has created difficulty in effectively 
enforcing crimes that span provincial boundaries, specif¬ 
ically with regard to investigations of organized crime 
and drug related offenses. In many cases police members 
encounter situations where an investigation takes them 
outside of their jurisdictional area. This is most preva¬ 
lent when assisting extra-provincial police agencies or 
conducting surveillance/investigations pertaining to 
Outlaw Motorcycle Gangs. 

The Canadian Law Enforcement community has estab¬ 
lished a National Strategy to Combat Outlaw Motorcycle 
Gangs. This strategy includes the need for police agen¬ 
cies to work in concert. It is imperative that police 
agencies become organized and that the federal and 
provincial governments support initiatives of the 
National Strategy by amending the Criminal Code or oth¬ 
erwise providing/facilitating a unilateral provincial solu¬ 
tion, to allow for the authorized extra-provincial move¬ 
ment of police officers who are involved in criminal 
investigations. 

At this stage in Canadian history, the disheartening 
realization is that Outlaw Motorcycle Gangs and 
Organized Crime Groups are organized; the police are 
trying to be. This is not to say that intelligence informa¬ 
tion isn't being communicated by Police across the 


country; on the contrary, an intelligence 
network has been established for some 
time and appears to be operating efficient¬ 
ly. The difficulty arises most prominently 
when extra-jurisdictional resources are 
required to assist local authorities. An 
example of this type of situation arose in 
1997 in the City of Red Deer, Alta., and has 
served as the catalyst for discussions with 
government since that time. In Red Deer, a 
city of 60,000 people, hundreds of motor¬ 
cycle gang members from Canada and the 
United States converged to celebrate the 
take over of the Grim Reapers Motorcycle 
Gang by the Hells Angels. It was only with 
the help of police officers from across 
Canada that the situation was contained 
and controlled. Subsequent examination of 
the processes followed in Red Deer identi¬ 
fied that many police officers who attend¬ 
ed from outside Alberta were doing so 
without peace officer status, which meant 
they were without Criminal Code protec¬ 
tions established for police officers includ¬ 
ing the right to carry a firearm. 







In past years, extra-provincially ap¬ 
pointed police officers simply attended 
these types of gatherings at the request 
of the local police agency. They did so in 
ignorance of liability concerns or in dis¬ 
regard of them - either way, it was a 
dangerous practice that in most cases 
has been stopped. Currently the only 
method available to allow extra-provin¬ 
cial travel and assistance is to have 
members sworn in as “Special Con¬ 
stables” in the province of destination, 
as well as each province in between. 3 
This procedure is cumbersome, time con¬ 
suming and at times, ineffective. The 
alternative is to assign extra-provincial 
police officers to roles of observer or 
resource person, leaving them without 
police powers of arrest or the ability to 
carry a firearm. This is not acceptable. 

Since the Red Deer experience, Police 
Agencies across the country have exam¬ 
ined their everyday practices and have 
realized the impact of the lack of protec¬ 


tions and authority when providing 
assistance or following up on investiga¬ 
tions that are outside of their appointed 
jurisdiction. Even the simplest scenarios 
such as an Ottawa-Carleton police officer 
crossing the bridge into Quebec have 
become severely problematic. 

There has been some suggestion that 
section two of the Criminal Code might 
allow for an extension of police power 
into another province. While there is no 
definitive, the case of Nolan v. The Queen 
is instructive, though seemingly unsup- 
portive. The Chief J ustice stated: 

On a level of principle > it is important 
to remember that the definition of "peace 
officer" in s.2 of the Criminal Code is not 
designed to create a police force. It simply 
provides that certain persons who derive 
their authority from other sources will be 
treated as "peace officers" as well en¬ 
abling them to enforce the Criminal Code 
within the scope of their preexisting 
authority, and to benefit from certain pro¬ 
tections granted only to "peace officers." 4 

There are also a number of lower 
court decisions and articles that ack¬ 
nowledge that peace officer status ends 
when the officer is outside of the 
appointing jurisdiction. 5 Two exemptions 
have been identified in which police offi¬ 
cers maintain their status when crossing 
jurisdictional boundaries: 1) hot pursuit 
(R v. Roberge) 6 and 2) when there is a 
“sufficient nexus” between activity out¬ 
side their jurisdiction and their police 
duties within it (Nolan, Stewart ibid.). 
Neither of these exemptions addresses a 
sustained extra-provincial authorization. 

While the Criminal Code does not pro¬ 
vide clear direction, it does appear that 
extra-provincial competence of peace 
officers has - at least in part - been con¬ 
templated. CCC section 513 identifies 
that warrants specific to Part XVI, will be 
directed to a peace officer within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the issuing 
authority. Section 514 then goes on to 
clarify that the warrant could be execut¬ 
ed by a peace officer to whom it was 
directed "whether or not the place in 
which the warrant is to be executed is 
within the territory for which the per¬ 


son is a peace officer ." 7 In other words, 
the Criminal Code is purporting to allow 
an individual, who is not a police officer 
within the defined area, to attend an 
outside jurisdiction and execute a war¬ 
rant as if he was a peace officer within 
the jurisdiction of arrest. 8 Though pro¬ 
viding a glimmer of hope for a federal 
solution, this section is likely unconsti¬ 
tutional, not in the Charter sense but 
based on original Constitutional princi¬ 
ples, and was likely not clearly thought 
out by the original drafters. 9 

While a 1998 Resolution submitted by 
the Canadian Association of Chiefs of 
Police supported a Criminal Code solu¬ 
tion, 10 and the Criminal Code itself hints 
at a possible codified answer, discussion 
between the Federal Department of 
Justice, the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General and various Provincial Justice 
Departments indicate that a provincial 
approach may be more effective and 
appropriate; the emerging picture may 
see each province amend local legislation 
with corresponding federal changes that 
allow for extra-provincial travel of a 
police officer and the maintenance of 
peace officer powers and protections. 
While this process may appear cumber¬ 
some, even untenable given the myriad 
of required legislative changes and 
Agreements, the Constitutional restraints 
upon Federal authority over provincial 
policing may make this solution reason¬ 
able. 

Though reasonable as a base approach, 
the mechanics of actually putting the 
model in place may be difficult given 
discrepancies, even within the police 
community, as to how the process should 
work. Should extra-provincial authority 
be valid in all cases when a police officer 
crosses a provincial boundary or should 
authority be specific to certain investiga¬ 
tions? Must there be a notification to, or 
required approval from, the police of 
jurisdiction and could they refuse to 
allow the police officer within their juris¬ 
diction? Are time limits appropriate? 
What should the reporting structure look 
like? 

Many questions will emerge from all 


The Canadian Police community recognizes the mobility of Organized Crime and the escalating 
problems associated with the boundaries imposed on provincial^ appointed police officers, 
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sides once a framework has been estab¬ 
lished. It will be extremely important for 
all affected to be cognizant of the ulti¬ 
mate goal and facilitate less than compli¬ 
cated solutions. 

Civil Liability and Discipline 

Concern has been expressed regarding 
how civil liability and discipline process¬ 
es attach to police officers leaving their 
authorized area. One way in which these 
concerns can be addressed is with an 
acknowledgement of status obtained 
when the police officer enters the out¬ 
side jurisdiction. If a police officer, with 
authorization from their originating 
agency, enters another jurisdictional 
area, he/ she does so with the knowledge 
that their authority, responsibility, and 
accountability will be mandated under 
the legislation applicable within the spe¬ 
cific area they are entering. As an exam¬ 
ple, if a Winnipeg Police Officer enters 
Ontario, that officer would be subject to 
those protections legally available to 
police officers in Ontario. The Winnipeg 
Police Service would provide any addi¬ 
tional protection against both civil and 
criminal liability, as negotiated within 
the terms of their Collective Agreement 
and within the parameters of the 
Provincial Law Enforcement Review Act 
and other applicable legislation. 

This suggestion may not be as simple 
as it appears, as conflict and challenge 
can be anticipated from Police Associ¬ 
ations and local discipline regimes 
regarding jurisdiction, competence and 
cost. The answer may lie in a duel track 
approach that would see the host juris¬ 
diction maintaining primary jurisdiction 
with a defined role being maintained 
within the appointing area. 

The Canadian Police community rec¬ 
ognizes the mobility of Organized Crime 
and the escalating problems associated 
with the boundaries imposed on provin- 
cially appointed police officers. Since 
1997, the Hells Angels have effortlessly 
crossed provincial boundaries, growing 
from 15 chapters in four provinces to 35 
chapters in eight provinces, and their 
number will continue to grow along with 
the carnage which includes 163 murders, 
181 attempted murders, 18 missing OMG 
members, 29 innocent bystanders being 
injured or killed and millions of dollars 


in property damage due to bombings and 
arson. 11 

In keeping with the National Strategy 
to Combat Outlaw Motorcycle Gangs, and 
the desire to keep Canadians safe from 
Organized Crime, it is imperative that the 
Federal and Provincial Governments work 
together to provide for multi-jurisdic¬ 
tional peace officer status. This status 
must carry all the protection and autho¬ 
rization as appointed by the rendering 
province, including the right to carry a 
firearm. 

These comments do not advocate the 
abolition of provincially appointed police 
officers, nor the erosion of powers desig¬ 
nated under the Constitution. The intent 
is only to identify some of the current 
issues being discussed and to point out 
that police officers across Canada are in 
need of Federal and Provincial support to 
facilitate a fluidity of law enforcement in 
order to better protect the citizens of 
Canada. ♦ 

Notes: 

(1) Law Reform Commission of Canada, Legal Status 


of the Police by Philip C. Stenning (Montreal, 
Que.: Supply & Services Canada, 1982). 

(2) This excludes appointments by M.O.U. with the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

(3) The process of obtaining Special Constable sta¬ 
tus is different in each province, for example in 
Saskatchewan the process is expedited by sim¬ 
ply sending a letter to the Provincial Firearms 
Officer, while Ontario has more rigid controls 
that can take up to six months for authoriza¬ 
tion. 

(4) 41 D.L.R. (4th) 295 

(5) R v. Schroeder 22 MVR. (2d) 307, R. v. Stewart 66 
C.CC. (2d) 481, R v. Soucy 23 C.C.C. (2d) 561, R 
v. Arsenault 55 C.C.C. (2d) 39, P. Ceyssens, 
"Legal Aspects of Policing" (Toronto: 
Earlscourt, 1994) at 1.5 

(6) [1983] 1 S.C.R. at 332 

(7) CCCsection 514. 

(8) This potentially could include situations involv¬ 
ing high-risk takedowns or armed entry into a 
building. See also CCC section 528(2). 

(9) Comments influenced through discussion with 
Superintendent Tom Grue from the Edmonton 
Police Service. 

(10) The CACP Resolution called for the Federal 
Government to amend sec. 2 of the CCC to pro¬ 
vide protection for police officer who leave their 
jurisdiction in the furtherance of a bona fide 
police investigation. 

(11) Statistics obtained through the WPS OMGU and 
are cumulative beginning J uly 1994. 
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Par I'inspecteur Gord Schumacher, LL.B. 
Service de police de Winnipeg 


A u Canada, environ 71 % des agents de police sont assermentes par des services locaux, municipaux ou regionaux etablis en 
vertu de lois provinciales. 1 Ces agents n'ont aucun pouvoir lorsqu'ils sortent de leur province. 2 


Cette restriction complique la lutte con- 
tre les crimes qui depassent les limites 
provinciales, specialement le crime organ¬ 
ise ou le trafic de stupefiants. On voit 
surtout ce probleme lorsque les agents veu- 
lent preter assistance a des corps de police 
d'autres provinces ou surveillent les 
groupes de motocyclistes criminalises. 

Les milieux policiers canadiens ont 
etabli une strategie nationale pour combat- 
tre les groupes de motards criminels. Or, 
cette strategie requiert la concertation des 
corps de police. II est done indispensable 
que ces derniers s'organisent et que les 
gouvernements federal et provinciaux 
appuient la strategie nationale. Ms peuvent 
pour cela amender le Code criminel ou 
faciliter, par d'autres moyens, I'adoption de 
solutions unilateral dans les provinces, 
afin d'autoriser les deplacements extra- 
provinciaux des agents de police engages 
dans des enquetes criminelles. 

II est decourageant de constater que les 
groupes de motards criminels et autres 
groupes de pegre sont organises alors que 
la police essaie encore de Metre. Bien sur, 
les corps de police echangent deja des ren- 
seignements d'un bout a I'autre du pays. 

La ou le bat blesse, e'est lorsque I'on a 
besoin de ressources extra-provinciales 
pour aider les autorites locales. Prenons 
I'exemple survenu en 1997, dans la ville de 
Red Deer, en Alberta. Dans cette ville de 60 000 citoyens, des 
centaines de motards du Canada et des Etats-Unis sont venus 
celebrer la prise de controle des Grim Reapers par les Hells 
Angels. C'est seulement grace a I'aide des corps de police de tout 
le Canada que la situation a pu etre controlee. En faisant le 
bilan, la ville Red Deer s'est rendu compte que de nombreux 
policiers venus de I'exterieur de I'Alberta n'avaient a ce moment 
aucun mandat d'agent de la paix, ce qui signifie qu'ils ne jouis- 
saient d'aucune des protections accordees par le Code criminel , 
notamment le privilege de porter une arme a feu. 

II est arrive souvent que des agents d'autres provinces assis- 


tent a des rassemblements de ce genre, a la 
demande du corps de police local. Ms agis- 
saient ainsi sans connaitre les risques 
juridiques que cela representait ou en faisant 
fi de ces memes risques. Dans un cas comme 
dans I'autre, e'etait une pratique dangereuse, 
a laquelle la plupart ont mis fin. La seule 
methode permettant a des agents d'autres 
provinces de circuler et d'intervenir est de les 
assermenter a titre de « gendarme special » 
dans la province de destination de meme que 
dans les provinces mitoyennes. 3 C'est la une 
procedure fastidieuse et souvent inefficace. 
La seule autre option est d'assigner ces 
agents a des roles d'observateurs. 

Depuis I'experience de Red Deer, les corps 
de police ont compris I'impact du manque de 
protection et d'autorite a I'exterieur de leur 
territoire. Le simple fait, pour un agent 
d'Ottawa-Carleton, de traverser le pont de 
Hull est devenu problematique. 

Certains soutiennent que I 'article 2 du 
Code criminel pourrait etendre le mandat d'un 
policier a une autre province. La cause de 
Nolan c. la Reine est instructive, meme si elle 
ne semble pas apporter de soutien a I'argu- 
ment. Le juge en chef a declare : 

Sur le plan des principes, il importe de se 
souvenir que la definition d'un « agent de la 
paix » don nee a /'article 2 du Code criminel n'a 
pas pour objet de creer un corps de police. 
Elle prevoit seulement que certaines personnes 
detenant leur autorite d'autres sources seront traitees comme des 
« agents de la paix » et leur permettra d'appliquer le Code criminel 
dans le cadre de leur mandat existant, de meme que de beneficier 
de certaines protections reservees aux « agents de la paix. » 4 
On compte aussi plusieurs verdicts de tribunaux subalternes et 
plusieurs articles reconnaissant qu'un agent de la paix n'a pas de 
mandat a I'exterieur de la juridiction qui I'a nomme. 5 
Deux exemptions sont prevues : 1) une poursuite immediate (R. 
c. Roberge) 6 et 2) lorsqu'il y a un « lien suffisant » entre les 
activites menees a I'exterieur de la juridiction et les devoirs des 
agents de la police a I'interieur de celle-ci (Nolan, Stewart ibid.). 
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Cependant, aucune de ces exemptions 
n'accorde un mandat extraprovincial pro¬ 
long^. 

L'article 513 du Code criminel precise 
que les mandats decoulant du chapitre XVI 
seront confies a un agent de la paix a I'in- 
terieur du territoire de l'autorite ayant 
emis le mandat. L'article 514 ajoute que le 
mandat doit etre execute par I'agent de la 
paix auquel il a ete confie « que le lieu 
ou le mandat doit etre execute soit ou 
non dans le territoire pour lequel cette 
personne est agent de la paix. » 7 
Autrement dit, le Code criminel semble 
permettre a une personne qui n'est pas un 
agent de police dans un territoire defini 
d'aller y executer un mandat. 8 Meme s'il 
donne une lueur d'espoir, cet article est 
probablement inconstitutionnel, et il n'a 
probablement pas ete approfondi par les 
redacteurs. 9 

Meme si une resolution presentee en 
1998 par I'Association canadienne des 
chefs de police appuyait une solution 
basee sur le Code criminel, 10 nos discus¬ 
sions nous montrent que I'approche 
provinciale pourrait etre plus efficace. 
Selon ce qui emerge, chaque province 
pourrait amender ses propres lois, et le 
gouvernement federal pourrait faire de 
meme. Les limites constitutionnelles 
imposees au pouvoir federal dans les ser¬ 
vices de police provinciaux pourraient ren- 
dre cette solution raisonnable meme si 
elle est fastidieuse. Malgre cela, I'applica- 
tion d'un tel modele pourrait etre difficile 
compte tenu des differences d'opinion, 
meme parmi les milieux policiers, quant a 
la maniere de mener cette demarche. 
L'autorite extra-provinciale devrait-elle 
etre valide dans tous les cas ou un agent 
de police traverse une frontiere provin¬ 
ciale, ou devrait-elle etre I i mi tee a cer- 
taines enquetes ? Faudrait-il aviser les 
corps de police du territoire concerne, et 
ces derniers pourraient-ils refuser ? 
Conviendrait-il d'imposer des limites de 
temps ? Quelle devrait etre la filiere de 
rapport ? 

Responsabilite civile et discipline 

Certains se sont demande quelle etait 


la responsabilite civile et quelles mesures 
disciplinaires pouvaient s'appliquer dans 
le cas des policiers sortant de leur terri¬ 
toire. On peut repondre a cette preoccupa¬ 
tion par I'obtention d'une attestation de 
statut au moment ou le policier entre dans 
la juridiction externe. Si un agent, avec 
I'autorisation de son corps de police d'o- 
rigine, entre dans une autre juridiction, il 
le fait en sachant que son autorite et sa 
responsabilite seront regies par les lois du 
territoire ou il penetre. Par exemple, si un 
agent de police de Winnipeg penetre en 
Ontario, il beneficiera des memes protec¬ 
tions legales que les agents de police 
ontariens. Le service de police de 
Winnipeg lui fournirait en outre toute pro¬ 
tection additionnelle contre les respons- 
abilites civiles et criminelles, conforme- 
ment a sa convention collective et aux 
parametres de la Loi sur les enquetes rela¬ 
tives a I'application de la loi et autres leg¬ 
islations pertinentes. 

Cela n'est peut-etre pas aussi simple 
qu'il y parait, car Ton peut s'attendre a 
des conflits et a des remises en question 
par les associations de policiers de meme 
qu'a des problemes relatifs aux regimes 
disciplinaires locaux en ce qui concerne la 
juridiction, la competence et les couts. 
La reponse se trouve peut-etre dans une 
approche a deux volets, qui permettraient 
a la juridiction hote de garder l'autorite 
primaire tout en laissant un role bien 
defini a la juridiction d'origine. 

Les milieux policiers canadiens sont 
conscients de la grande mobilite du crime 
organise et des problemes croissants 
causes par les frontiers que Ton impose 
aux agents de police nommes en vertu de 
lois provinciales. Depuis 1997, par exem¬ 
ple, les Hells Angels traversent comme si 
de rien n'etait les frontiers provinciales. 
Ms sont passes de 15 chapitres dans qua- 
tre provinces a 35 chapitres dans 
huit provinces, et leur nombre continuera 
de croitre. Ms ont deja laisse dans leur siI- 
lage 163 meurtres, 181 tentatives de 
meurtre, 18 disparitions de motard, 
29 temoins innocents blesses ou tues, et 
des millions de dollars en dommage cause 
par des attentats a la bombe et des 


incendies criminels. 11 

Pour appliquer la strategie nationale de 
combat contre les groupes de motards 
criminels et pour proteger les Canadiens 
contre le crime organise, il est indispens¬ 
able que les gouvernements s'entendent 
pour creer un statut d'agent de la paix 
multiterritorial. Ce statut doit etre assorti 
de toutes les protections et autorisations 
accordees par la province d'origine, dont 
celles de porter une arme a feu. 

Cette prise de position n'a pas pour 
effet de chercher I'abolition des corps de 
police nommes par les provinces, ni de 
diluer les pouvoirs accordes par la 
Constitution. Notre seule intention est d'i- 
dentifier quelques-uns des problemes de 
I'heure. Les policiers ont besoin d'un sou- 
tien federal-provincial afin de donner plus 
de souplesse a leurs mouvements et de 
mieux proteger ainsi les citoyens. ♦ 

(1) Commission de reforme du droit du Canada, 
Capacite juridique des policiers, par Philip C. 
Stenning (Montreal, QC : Approvisionnement et 
Services Canada, 1982). 

(2) Commission de reforme du droit du Canada, 
Capacite juridique des policiers, par Philip C. 
Stenning (Montreal, QC : Approvisionnement et 
Services Canada, 1982). 

(3) Le processus d'obtention du statut de Gendarme 
special varie d'une province a I'autre. En 
Saskatchewan, par exemple, il suffit d'ecrire une 
lettre au prepose provincial aux armes a feu, alors 
qu'en Ontario, les controles sont plus rigides et 
peuvent prendre six mois. 

(4) 41 D.L.R. (4th) 295 

(5) R v. Schroeder 22 MVR. (2d) 307, R. v. Stewart 66 
C.CC. (2d) 481, R v. Soucy 23 C.C.C. (2d) 561, R v. 
Arsenault 55 C.C.C. (2d) 39, P. Ceyssens, " Legal 
Aspects of Policing " (Toronto: Earlscourt, 1994) a 
1.5 

(6) [1983] 1 S.C.R. a 332 

(7) CCC, article 514. 

(8) Cela pourrait eventuellement inclure des situations 
impliquant des arrestations dangereuses ou I'irrup- 
tion armee dans un edifice. Voir aussi le l'article 
528(2) du CCC. 

(9) Remarques influences par mes echanges avec le 
chef de police d'Edmonton, M. Tom Grue. 

(10) La resolution de I'ACCP demandait au gouverne¬ 
ment federal d'amender l'article 2 du CCC pour 
accorder une protection aux agents de police 
devant sortir de leur territoire dans le cours d'une 
enquete veritable. 

(11) Les statistiques ont ete obtenues par I'intermedi- 
aire du WPS OMGU, et el les sont cumulatives a 
compter de juillet 1994. 


Les milieux policiers canadiens sont conscients de la grande mobilite du crime organise et des problemes 
croissants causes par les frontiers que Ton impose aux agents de police nommes en vertu de lois provinciales. 
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NEWEST 

ADDITION 

TO 

TACTICAL 

UNITS 


By Cheryl Rego 

T iser guns are the newest choice of less-lethal weapons for tactical police units 
across Ontario. Officers who have been testing the weapon say that it has 
strong advantages over the other choices they have in less lethal weaponry, 
and they say that Tasers will help prevent injury to the public and officers on duty. 


The Taser is different from other choices in the less- 
lethal toolbox because it does not rely on pain compli¬ 
ance of the suspect to be effective. The Taser incapaci¬ 
tates the central nervous system, forcing suspects to 
comply. It emits an electrical signal that penetrates the 
nervous system regardless of the placement of the 
probes. The entire human body is covered by the neural 
net, which knocks out the target. Since the Taser waves 
can penetrate approximately two cumulative inches of 
clothing, the probes do not have to penetrate the flesh 
or cause bodily harm to be effective. 

Staff Sergeant Mike Ryan has been part of a team at 
the Ottawa Police Department testing the M26 Taser for 
the past two years. The Toronto ETF team was also test¬ 
ing the gun. Ryan said one of the biggest advantages of 
the Taser is that it has no residual effect. 

"We have an array of less lethal options. No one tool 
is going to be the best. If we use pepper spray we have 
cross-contamination issues and environmental effects. It 


may not be as effective because many people have a tol¬ 
erance for pepper spray. We also use a system to launch 
non-lethal bullets - but this weapon has the potential 
for breaking limbs, leaving a residual effect on the sus¬ 
pect," he explained, "When the Taser is deactivated 
there is no residual effect." Ryan said the Taser's barbs 
may puncture the skin in a situation where the gun is 
placed upon the suspect, but these can be removed by 
paramedics at the scene. 

The M26 Taser tested by the tactical unit of the 
Ottawa Police Department incapacitates a suspect for 
five seconds, reducing the potential of injury to the sus¬ 
pect or the officer. "Most people comply almost immedi¬ 
ately," said Ryan, "Any failures have been more of a 
mechanical issue where the barbs didn't make contact, 
especially if someone holds something to shield them¬ 
selves. It works even if you're in a winter coat." 

The Taser does have its drawbacks. Officers are limit¬ 
ed to a 21-foot shooting range. The other drawback is 
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"The Taser incapacitates the central nervous system, forcing suspects to comply." 


that Tasers were perceived as ineffective 
when they failed to be useful during the 
Rodney King incident. However, 
Constable J ohn MacDonald, a master 
Taser trainer with the Ottawa Police 
Department, said that Taser technology 
has improved dramatically. 

"Our tactical unit looked at Taser 
technology in 1986 and at the time the 
products were pretty limited. The actual 
unit we adopted since then was not even 
on the market,” he said. 

During its review of the Taser, the 
Ottawa Police Department invited inde¬ 
pendent experts to test the gun and its 
effects instead of relying simply on the 
manufacturer's claims. "When we began 
the technology review, this model was 
fairly new on the market. We worked 
closely with the Ottawa University Heart 
Institute to review the issues of conduct¬ 
ed energy on the human body. One of 
our concerns was whether it would inter¬ 


fere with the fibrillation of the heart. 
There was also a review conducted by 
Carleton University School of Engineering 
that dealt primarily with the soundness 
of the systems delivery and the technolo¬ 
gy,” said MacDonald. He said the tests 
showed the weapon is safe, even for peo¬ 
ple with pacemakers. 

MacDonald said that training officers 
to handle the Taser is an important 
aspect of effective usage. "To certify an 
operator it takes a four- to five-hour 
training session. To certify the instruc¬ 
tors it takes a full day. The initial train¬ 
ing will be a few hours extra because this 
is new technology,” he said. 

Although there are no training guide¬ 
lines from the Ontario government, 
MacDonald said the manufacturer's train¬ 
ing program and guidelines are sufficient. 

Ontario is not the first province to 
adopt the Taser. Tasers have been used in 
tactical police departments throughout 


B.C., in Edmonton, Quebec City, 
Montreal, and in some RCMP detach¬ 
ments. Sergeant Darren Laur from the 
Victoria Police Department was instru¬ 
mental in spearheading the adoption of 
Tasers in Canada. In January 2000, ETC's 
solicitor general authorized the use of 
Tasers by all law enforcement agencies in 
the province. 

Both Constable MacDonald and Staff 
Sergeant Ryan say the Taser should even¬ 
tually be used by front line police offi¬ 
cers. "We recommended front line 
deployment. It would appear this is the 
first step [use by tactical units], with the 
next phase on front line deployment,” 
said MacDonald. 

Two years of rigorous testing has left 
both officers with one impression - 
Tasers will be an important part of the 
less-lethal weapon toolbox by preventing 
injury and allowing officers to better 
resolve difficult situations. ♦ 
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Le taser, nouvei out 
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Par Cheryl Rego 


L e pistolet paralysant taser est la plus recente addition a I 'arsenal 
d'armes moins letales des unites de police de I'Ontario. Les 
agents qui I'ont essaye lui trouvent de grands avan- 
tages par rapport aux autres armes moins letales. Ms 
croient aussi que le taser aidera a eviter des 
blessures aux citoyens et aux agents. 



Le taser se distingue des autres armes moins letales, car son 
efficacite ne repose pas sur la douleur. II neutralise le systeme 
nerveux central, et c'est ce qui force les suspects a obtemperer. 
Son signal electrique penetre le systeme nerveux peu importe 
I'endroit ou les pointes atteignent le corps. En effet, le corps 
humain est completement couvert par le systeme nerveux. Et 
puisque les ondes du taser peuvent traverser jusqu'a deux pouces 
de vetements, les sondes n'ont pas besoin de penetrer la chair ni 
de causer de blessure. 

Le sergent d'etat-major Mike Ryan a fait partie d'une equipe 
qui a teste le taser M26 pendant deux ans a Ottawa. 
Parallelement, une equipe de Toronto a aussi fait des essais. 
Selon M. Ryan, I'un des grands avantages du taser est I'absence 
d'effets residuels. 

« Nous avons toute une gamme d'options moins letales, dit-il. 
Aucun outil n'est a lui seul le meilleur. Le poivre de Cayenne, par 
exemple, cree de la contamination. II n'agit pas toujours, car cer- 
taines personnes arrivent a en tolerer les effets. Nous avons aussi 
un systeme pour tirer des balles non mortelles, mais elles peu¬ 


vent encore causer des fractures, ce qui 
laisse un effet residuel. Or, le taser n'a 
aucun effet residuel une fois desactive. » M. 

Ryan a precise que les pointes du taser pouvaient 
penetrer la peau si le pistolet est en contact avec le 
suspect au moment de tirer, mais les ambulanciers peu¬ 
vent extraire ces pointes aussitot. 

Le taser M26 teste par I'unite tactique de la police d'Ottawa 
neutralise un suspect pendant cinq secondes, ce qui reduit le 
risque de blessure, tant pour le suspect que pour I'agent. « La 
plupart des gens s'immobilisent presque tout de suite, poursuit 
M. Ryan. Les cas d'echec s'expliquaient plutot par des con¬ 
tretemps mecaniques, par exemple si les pointes n'avaient pas 
touche le suspect ou s'il se protegeait avec un objet. Le taser 
fonctionne meme a travers un manteau d'hiver. » 

Le taser a quand meme ses desavantages. Les agents doivent 
tirer a moins de 21 pieds. Le taser a aussi la fausse reputation 
d'etre inefficace, ayant mal fonctionne lors de la fameuse arresta- 
tion de Rodney King. Toutefois, I'agent John MacDonald, maitre- 
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«Le taser neutralise le systeme nerveux central et oblige 


entraineur au taser au Service de police 
d'Ottawa rapporte que la technologie a ete 
nettement amelioree. 

« Notre unite tactique s'est penchee 
sur le taser en 1986, alors que les produits 
etaient assez limites, dit-il. Notre systeme 
d'aujourd'hui n'etait meme pas en vente a 
I'epoque. » 

Pendant son etude du taser, le Service 
de police d'Ottawa a invite des experts 
independants a tester I'arme et ses effets 
plutot que de se tier aux pretentions du 
fabricant. « Quand nous avons commence 
notre examen, ce modele etait assez 
recent, poursuit I'agent MacDonald. Nous 
craignions alors qu'il puisse declencher la 
fibrillation cardiaque. L'ecole de genie de 
I'Universite Carleton a aussi fait une etude 
sur la fiabilite de cette technologie. Les 
tests ont fini par montrer que cette arme 
etait securitaire, meme pour les personnes 


munies de stimulateurs cardiaques. » 

Les agents appeles a se servir du taser 
doivent recevoir une formation appro- 
fondie, explique encore M. MacDonald : 
« On doit donner quatre ou cinq heures de 
formation a chaque utilisateur. Quant a 
I'instructeur, il doit recevoir une formation 
d'une journee. La premiere seance de for¬ 
mation prendra quelques heures de plus 
etant donne qu'il s'agit d'une nouvelle 
technologie. » 

Meme si le gouvernement ontarien n'a 
etabli aucune ligne directrice sur la forma¬ 
tion au taser, M. MacDonald declare que 
les recommandations du fabricant suff- 
isent. 

L'Ontario n'est pas la premiere province 
ayant adopte le taser. Les groupes tac- 
tiques en ont utilise un peu partout en 
Colombie-Britannique, a Edmonton, a 
Quebec, a Montreal et dans certains 
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suspects a s'immobiliser.» 

detachements de la GRC. Le sergent Darren 
Laur, de Victoria, a joue un role-cle dans 
I'adoption des tasers au Canada. En janvier 
2000, le solliciteur general de la 
Colombie-Britannique a autorise I'utilisa- 
tion des tasers par tous les corps de police 
de sa province. 

L'agent MacDonald et le sergent Ryan 
s'accordent a dire que le taser devrait un 
jour etre utilise par les agents de premiere 
ligne. « Nous avons recommande son 
deployment en premiere ligne, explique 
l'agent MacDonald. L'utilisation par les 
unites tactiques n'est que la premiere 
etape. » 

Apres deux ans d'essais rigoureux, les 
deux agents ont la meme impression : le 
pistolet taser jouera un grand role parmi 
I'arsenal moins letal en prevenant les 
blessures et en permettant aux agents de 
denouer les impasses. ♦ 
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issue resolution to "Stay Drug Free" 

By Cheryl Rego 


a tay Drug Free” - This message from the Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
^^^(CACP) and the Canadian Police Association (CPA) isn't new, but in the light of 
^^possible legislative changes, spreading the message has become even more 


important. 


There is a growing political movement in Canada to 
decriminalize the use of marijuana. The Senate Special 
Committee on Illegal Drugs recently said it does not 
believe marijuana is a gateway drug to other harder 
drugs. The committee held hearings in May and J une to 
consider public views on formulating policy. A report was 
due to be released in August. 

In March 2002, CACP and the CPA jointly issued a res¬ 
olution against the decriminalization of marijuana. The 
basis of the resolution is simple. Both associations advo¬ 
cate a healthy lifestyle, free of drug use. The resolution 
also quotes the Liberal Red Book III and an Auditor 
General's Report, which both commit to cracking down 
on illicit drug use in Canada. 

Deputy Chief Mike Boyd is the chair of the CACP Drug 
Abuse Committee. "There has never been a more impor¬ 
tant time for the entire police community to be clear in 
our observations about the illegal drug problem, and 
united in our position to address that problem," he said. 
"Our statement goes well beyond the issue of marijuana. 
After all, the police community has the biggest window 
of any single group in society on the scope of the illicit 
drug problem. It is through this window that we see the 
negative impacts of illicit drugs: problems in schools and 
disorder on the street, the destruction of families, sui¬ 
cides, increases in victimization and violent and property 


crime, the proliferation of organized crime, health issues 
with the spread of infectious diseases, an emergency run 
from a car accident or an unintentional overdose, to 
name a few." 

Police organizations are not the only groups con¬ 
cerned over a relaxation of drug laws. The Canadian 
Centre on Substance Abuse (CCSA) works with many 
organizations and groups to reduce the negative effects 
of drugs and alcohol. 

"Substance abuse in Canada is one of the largest sin¬ 
gle preventable health and safety issues in Canada... We 
know that substance abuse costs Canada in excess of $18 
billion per year and that alcohol and illicit drugs can be 
attributed to a significant proportion of crimes caused in 
Canada," said Michel Perron, CEO, Canadian Centre on 
Substance Abuse. 

Dave Griffin is Chief Executive Officer of the Canadian 
Police Association. He said the resolution had its roots in 
a meeting arranged through the CCSA. He said the CCSA 
had been working with a number of groups, but during 
the meeting it became evident that CACP and CPA held a 
common view. "There was an agreement to draft a posi¬ 
tion statement or joint resolution that better defined the 
view of the police community in respect to the debate on 
the war against drugs," said Griffin. 

The resolution is strong in its condemnation of drugs 
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because they produce harmful side 
effects. It also mentions the negative 
firsthand impact of drugs on society, 
which is often seen by front line officers. 
It says that both organizations recognize 
that the illegal drug trade is directly 
linked to criminal activity, including ter¬ 
rorism, and leads to increasing levels of 
violence and crime in Canadian communi¬ 
ties. 

"You know, there has been an inter¬ 
esting dynamic taking place in society 
during the mid-90s to the present. The 
illegal drug problem, including marijua¬ 
na, has been evolving like everything else 
in the world and its negative impact on 
society has been changing. The problems 
are getting worse," said Deputy Chief 
Boyd. 

The resolution also calls upon 
Canadian politicians and the judicial sys¬ 
tem to help Canadians develop safer soci¬ 
eties. It asks legislators for tools to effec¬ 
tively combat the illegal drug trade. "We 
stressed the importance of having effec¬ 
tive drug laws as part of the tool kit in 
dealing with concerns over drugs in our 
communities. We also wanted to make 
sure that this was combined with an 
effective national strategy to deter drug 
use,” Griffin said. 

"The resolution also states that both 
associations would like effective and effi¬ 
cient alternative methods to deal with 
summary convictions. It reflects the asso¬ 
ciations' focus on public education and 
states that a sustained effort to educate 
Canadians on the harmful effects of drug 
use is necessary,” said Boyd. 

Chief Barry King is the Chair of the 
Board of the Canadian Centre on 
Substance Abuse and Secretary-Treasurer 
of CACP. He is adamant that the legisla¬ 
tive process must work well with other 
activities to reduce the harm caused by 
drug use. "If you lighten up on the laws 
and don't take care of shoring up the 
other systems, you create much more of a 
problem,” he said. 

Boyd echoes King's frustration. "The 
federal government has not acted on its 
promise (Red Book III) - that's reinforced 
by the Auditor General's Report. That 
leadership role and that void for help are 
being filled by various groups in society, 
frustrated in their efforts, wanting to 
bring solutions to the table. Some solu¬ 


tions, such as the decriminalization of 
marijuana, simply address the symptoms 
and are not solutions to the real problem, 
that drugs are harmful. Our belief is that 
some groups' solutions, while well 
intended, will add to the confusion for 
our youth and parents and unintentional¬ 
ly hinder prevention efforts,” he said. 

King said prevention, education and 
national awareness are imperative in the 
fight against illegal drugs. "People need 
to know the facts, kids must have the 
right information so they can compute 
and resist peer pressure. They need the 
information," he said. 

King is clearly frustrated at the scarci¬ 
ty of funding for programs that promote 
preventative and educational awareness. 
"We don't have new programming, new 
techniques of prevention and awareness. 
We don't even have a training program 
for the drug education program... Most of 
the material is dated and old,” he said. 
As well, Canada has not had a national 
prevalence study since 1992, and King 
said without this information it is diffi¬ 
cult to know how to adapt programs, or 
even how to effectively work against ille¬ 
gal drug use. 

The final point in the resolution 
relates the main reason for adopting a 
strong stance against decriminalizing 
marijuana. It states that the CACP and 
CPA are "...strongly committed to working 
together as 'Partners for Safer and 
Healthier Communities' to encourage all 
Canadians to ' stay drug free.’" 

Deputy Chief Boyd said that change is 
inevitable, but wonders how effective it 
will be. "All signs indicate that we will 
see policy change. Pressures internally 
and externally to Canada are going to 
force that change. The question is, what 
will that change be? Will we be able to 
fix the problem or just tinker with the 
symptoms?” he said. 

Griffin sums it up well. "We want a 
clear message sent to young people that 
drugs are harmful. We are afraid of mes¬ 
sages advocating a softening of the laws 
on drug abuse; it might suggest to some 
people that drugs and marijuana are not 
harmful. Most parents, teachers and 
those working with young people still try 
to advocate a lifestyle without drugs. We 
want everybody to enjoy a lifestyle that 
is drug free,” he said. ♦ 
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L'ACCP et I'ACP disent 


«Nor 


Par Cheryl Rego 


droaue » 


D ites non aux drogues » - Ce message de I 'Association canadienne des chefs de police (ACCP) et de I'Association canadienne 
des policiers (ACP) n'a rien de nouveau, mais il prend une nouvelle importance face a une eventuelle liberalisation des lois 
sur les drogues. 


Le mouvement de decriminalisa- 
tion de la marijuana prend de I'am- 
pleur au Canada. Le Comite special 
du Senat sur les drogues illicites a 
declare qu'a son avis la marijuana 
n'etait pas un tremplin vers les 
drogues dures. Ce comite a tenu 
des audiences en mai et juin et 
doit publierson rapport en aout. 

L'ACCP et I'ACP ont pour leur 
part publie une resolution com¬ 
mune contre la decri mi nal i sat ion 
en mars 2002. Les motifs sont 
clairs : les deux associations veu- 
lent promouvoir une vie saine et 
sans drogue. La resolution cite 
egalement la troisieme edition du 
Livre rouge liberal et un rapport du 
Verificateur general, qui contien- 
nent des engagements a sevir con¬ 
tre les drogues illicites. 

Le chef adjoint Mike Boyd est 
president de Comite sur la toxico- 
manie de I'ACCP. « II faut plus que 
jamais que le milieu policier montre 
une position unifiee, dit-il. 

Notre declaration va bien au-dela 
de la marijuana. Les policiers sont 
aux premieres loges pour observer 
les ravages des drogues : problemes 
scolaires, desordres urbains, 
destruction des families, suicides, 
violence, proliferation du crime 
organise, problemes de sante, propagation des maladies infec- 
tieuses, accidents et surdoses, pour n'en nommer que 
quelques-uns. » 

Les organisations policieres ne sont pas les seules a s'in- 
quieter d'un eventuel relachement des lois. Le Centre canadien de 
lutte contre I'alcoolisme et les toxicomanies (CCLAT) collaborent 
avec plusieurs groupes et organismes pour reduire les degats 


causes les drogues et I'alcool. 

« L'alcoolisme et les toxicoma¬ 
nies comptent parmi les principaux 
problemes de sante et securite 
pouvant et re evites au pays, 
declare Michel Perron, chef de la 
Direction du CCLAT. Ces deux fleaux 
coutent plus de 18 milliards de 
dollars par annee au Canada, et on 
peut leur attribuer une part impor- 
tante des crimes commis au pays. » 
Selon le chef de la Direction de 
I'ACP, M. Dave Griffin, la resolution 
a d'abord ete congue lors d'une 
reunion organisee par le CCLAT. 
II est devenu evident que I'ACCP et 
I'ACP avaient une position com¬ 
mune. « Nous nous sommes enten- 
dus pour rediger une declaration 
conjointe precisant le point de vue 
des milieux policiers, » explique 
M. Griffin. 

La resolution condamne les 
drogues pour leurs effets nocifs. 
El I e mentionne aussi les con¬ 
sequences sociales, que les 
policiers ont souvent I'occasion 
d'observer. Les deux organismes 
soulignent que le commerce des 
drogues illegales est directement 
relie aux activites criminelles, y 
compris le terrorisme, et qu'il mene 
a une augmentation des niveaux 

de violence et de cri mi nal ite. 

« Vous savez, on a pu observer toute une dynamique dans la 
societe depuis le milieu des annees 90, poursuit le chef adjoint 
Boyd. Le probleme des drogues illegales, dont la marijuana, a 
evolue comme tout le reste, et son effet nuisible a change, lui 
aussi : les problemes s'aggravent. » 

La resolution demande aux politiciens et aux juges d'aider les 
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Canadiens a se doter d'une societe plus 
sure. II implore les legislateurs de fournir 
les outils necessaires pour combattre effi- 
cacement le commerce des drogues ille- 
gales. « Nous avons fait valoir I'impor- 
tance de maintenir des lois antidrogue 
efficaces parmi les outils servant a traiter 
la question des drogues dans nos commu- 
nautes, a precise M. Griffin. Nous voulions 
aussi nous assurer que cela sera combine a 
une strategie nationale efficace visant a 
dissuader les utilisateurs. » 

« La resolution declare que les deux 
associations desirent des methodes de 
rechange efficaces pour traiter la question 
des declarations sommaires de culpabilite, 
ajoute M. Boyd. El I e reflete la priori te 
accordee par nos associations a I'educa- 
tion du public et rappelle qu'on doit faire 
un effort soutenu pour eduquer les 
Canadiens sur les effets nocifs des 
drogues. » 

Le chef Barry King est president du 
conseil du CCLAT et secretaire-tresorier de 
I'ACCP. II insiste sur le fait que le proces¬ 
sus legislate doit bien s'integrer aux 
autres activites pour reduire les dommages 
causes par les drogues. « Si I'on allege les 
lois et que Ton ne renforce pas les autres 
systemes, on creera un probleme pire 
encore, » dit-il. 

M. Boyd partage la frustration du chef 
King : « Le gouvernement federal n'a pas 
tenu sa promesse (Livre rouge III), qui a 
ete pourtant reiteree dans le rapport du 


Verificateur general. C'est ce manque de 
leadership et de soutien est que d'autres 
groupes sociaux tentent de combler en 
proposant des solutions. Certaines propo¬ 
sitions, comme la decriminalisation de la 
marijuana, ne visent que les symptomes et 
ne reglent en rien le probleme de fond, a 
savoir que les drogues sont dangereuses. 
Nous croyons que les solutions proposees 
par certains groupes, tout bien intention- 
nes qu'ils soient, ne feront qu'aggraver la 
confusion chez les jeunes et les parents, 
ce qui nuira par inadvertance aux efforts 
de prevention. » 

Selon le chef King, la prevention, red¬ 
ucat i o n et la sensibilisation nationale 
sont imperatives dans la lutte contre les 
drogues illegales: « Les gens doivent con- 
naitre les faits. Les jeunes doivent avoir la 
bonne information afin de resister a ('in¬ 
fluence de leurs camarades. Ms doivent 
etre informes. » 

M. King est nettement frustre par le 
manque de financement des programmes 
de prevention et de sensibilisation : 
« Nous n'avons aucun nouveau pro¬ 
gramme, aucune nouvelle technique de 
prevention et de sensibilisation. 
Nous n'avons meme pas de programme de 
formation pour le programme d'education 
sur les drogues... La plupart du materiel 
est perime. » De plus, le Canada n'a fait 
aucune etude nationale sur la prevalence 
des drogues depuis 1992, information sans 
laquelle il est difficile d'adapter les pro¬ 
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grammes et d'orienter les strategies 
antidrogue. 

Le dernier point de la resolution rap¬ 
pelle la principale raison d'adopter une 
position rigoureuse contre la decriminali¬ 
sation de la marijuana. II declare que 
I'ACCP et I'ACP sont« resolument engagees 
a collaborer en tant que partenaires pour 
des communautes plus sures et plus saines 
afin d'encourager tous les Canadiens a dire 
non aux drogues. » 

Le chef adjoint Boyd a declare que le 
changement etait inevitable, mais il s'est 
demande quelle en serait I'efficacite. 
« Tout indique que nous assisterons a un 
changement de politiques, dit-il. Les pres- 
sions internes et externes vont forcer le 
Canada a changer. La question demeure de 
savoir quelle sera la nature de ce change¬ 
ment. Pourrons-nous resoudre le probleme 
ou nous contenterons-nous de traiter les 
symptomes ?» 

M. Griffin conclut : « Nous voulons 
transmettre aux jeunes un message clair, a 
I'effet que les drogues sont dangereuses. 
Nous craignons les messages promouvant 
I'assouplissement des lois antidrogue. 
Cela pourrait faire croire a certains que les 
drogues et la marijuana sont inoffensives. 
La plupart des parents, enseignants et 
personnes intervenant aupres des jeunes 
essaient encore de promouvoir un mode de 
vie sans drogue. Nous voulons que tous 
puissent jouir d'un mode de vie libre de 
toute drogue. » ♦ 
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P olice chiefs from across the country gathered in historic Quebec City for the CACP's 97th Annual Conference, August 24- 
28, 2002.The theme of this year's conference was "Policing Management in Crisis Situations," and the program had some¬ 
thing for everyone. Over 125 exhibitors displayed their products in the exhibition hall at the Quebec City Convention 
Centre. When the trade show was officially opened on Sunday afternoon, conference attendees enjoyed the opportunity to see 
the latest law enforcement tools, accessories and vehicles. 


The official opening ceremony was held 
on Sunday night. Delegates were welcomed 
by members of the CACP Executive as well 
as representatives from the Quebec City 
Police Service, the FBI, the IACP, the RCMP, 
the Surete du Quebec and the Quebec 
Ministry of Public Security. Speakers also 
included Jean-Paul Lallier, mayor of 
Quebec City; Solicitor General of Canada 
Lawrence MacAuley, and Lieutenant 
Governor of Quebec Lise Thibault. The cer¬ 
emony included a presentation of the 
National Youth J ustice Policing Award and 
Certificates of Recognition from the 
Canadian Bankers Association. There was 
also a respectful memorial in honour of 
Canadian police officers killed in the line 
of duty in 2001. Following this, a special 
book of messages collected from the 
Quebec City Police Service in the wake of 
the September 11 tragedy was presented 
to Deputy Chief J ohn McManus of the New 
York City Police Department. 

The 2002 CACP conference also featured 
an agenda full of information-packed seminars. On Monday, 
delegates attended six sessions focusing on a range of topics. 

Greg Wright and A/Comm Peter Martin spoke about inte¬ 
grated justice information and the need for knowledge sharing 
within the law enforcement community. By developing an 
information-sharing network (Canada Public Safety Information 


Network), police forces can avoid opera¬ 
tional failures by communicating critical 
details to front line officers. Wright defined 
integrated justice information as "the capa¬ 
bility to share critical information at key 
decision points such as arrest and trial." He 
also said that knowledge and the sharing of 
it is the key defence against crime and ter¬ 
rorism. 

Bill Gibson, chair of the CACP Human 
Resources Committee, spoke next with a 
review of the Strategic Human Resources 
Analysis of Public Policing in Canada. 
Gibson reviewed the recommendations con¬ 
tained in this report, the intent of which 
was to identify the challenges facing law 
enforcement today. One in four officers - 
and 60 per cent of management - are 
scheduled to retire within the next five 
years. The report focuses on attracting the 
next generation of police and improving 
efficiency and planning capacity. 

D/Chief Paul Tinsley spoke about the 
importance of the CACP's Ethical Framework 
and how it applies to policing today. For more information, see 
Tinsley's article on page 9 in this issue of Canadian Police Chief 
Magazine. 

Chief Officer David Douglas and Senior Analyst Alex Tyakoff 
discussed organized crime, marijuana labs and officer safety. 
The speakers provided an overview of the marijuana growth 
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industry in British Columbia, and the 
involvement of the Hells Angels and 
Asian-based crime groups. In order to 
combat this activity, Douglas said, police 
must mirror what the criminals are doing 
- that is, develop partnerships, employ 
the latest technology and take a global¬ 
ized approach. Tyakoff described Project 
Emerald, a regional initiative taking a 
multi-faceted approach to combat grow 
operations at the highest level of organi¬ 
zation. He also reviewed how these oper¬ 
ations pose hazards to investigating 
police officers through specific examples 
of booby traps that were discovered at 
busted grow operations - electrocution 
devices, shotguns attached to trip wires 
and fused pipe bombs were some of the 
most common traps. 

C/Supt Mike Buisson provided a syn¬ 
opsis of the key functions of National 
Police Services. NPS aims to support front 
line police officers through programs 
such as Real Time Identification (RTID) 
and enhancement of the DNA Databank, 
while maintaining a position at the fore¬ 
front of research and development and 
developing public/private sector partner¬ 
ships. 

Guest speaker Philippe Warny, Dir¬ 
ector General - Administrative Police 
(Public Safety and Policy) in Belgium, 
spoke about the causes and conse¬ 
quences of police services reform in 
Belgium. Warny began his presentation 
by reviewing Belgium's law enforcement 
structure prior to its recent reform. He 
described how several events combined 
to result in major upheaval and a com¬ 
plete restructuring of police services. 
One of these contributing factors was the 
chain of events surrounding the infa¬ 
mous Dutroux case. Warny provided an 
overview of the case against the alleged 
pedophile and how police handling led to 
a public outcry and eventually to an 
integrated Belgian police force struc¬ 
tured at two levels, federal and local. 

Monday closed with the Chiefs' 


Appreciation Night - a reception held at 
the historic Quebec City Armoury. The 
theme of the gathering was "an evening 
in New France.” Some of the attendees 
got into the spirit of things by donning 
period costumes before boarding buses 
that travelled to the armoury under 
police escort. When guests entered the 
historical building, they stepped back in 
time. Costumed actors provided enter¬ 
tainment, and live music contributed to 
the atmosphere as the crowd mingled 
before dinner. An excellent meal con¬ 
cluded the evening in the armoury. 

On Tuesday morning, delegates 
attended a presentation by John B. 
McManus, Deputy Chief of the New York 
City Police Department (NYPD). McManus 
discussed the events of September 11 
and described in detail how the police 
department responded to the crisis. In a 
presentation that was both emotional 
and thought provoking, McManus passed 
along some of the lessons learned upon 
review of police actions on that infamous 
day. One of the positive post-tragedy 
results, said McManus, is that the NYPD 
now enjoys more co-operation with fed¬ 
eral agencies. In addition, old rivalries 
between rescue groups (for example, the 
police and the fire department) have 
been overcome and inter-agency commu¬ 
nication has increased. McManus stressed 
that this communication is crucial to the 
fight against terrorism. 

The Tuesday afternoon seminars in¬ 
cluded a presentation from the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice Canada. Attorneys 
Michael Zigayer and Gerard Normand 
described the new government anti-ter¬ 
rorism measures and how these laws pro¬ 
vide investigators with valuable tools to 
solve crimes committed by terrorist 
groups. 

Delegates also heard from Frangois 
Page, associate manager of Page and 
Company, a Montreal firm that develops 
crisis action plans for organizations that 
deal with public security. Page, who has 


studied the events of September 11 in 
detail, discussed how circumstances com¬ 
bined to increase the level of confusion 
within the New York police and fire 
departments. Page provided numerous 
statistics relating to the tragedy. He also 
recommended the audience review the 
after attack profile from the 1992 World 
Trade Center incident, saying it was a 
more plausible situation for Canada to 
find itself dealing with. 

The Wednesday morning conference 
boasted an entertaining program from 
J ean-Noel Tremblay and the Parminou 
Theatre Company. Through a series of 
skits created exclusively for the CACP 
membership, Tremblay confronted sensi¬ 
tive issues surrounding the process of 
change and re-structuring within 
Canada's police departments. 

Delegates were then treated to a deli¬ 
cious East Coast lunch, courtesy of next 
year's host city, Halifax. Make plans to 
attend the 2003 CACP conference - 
"Changing Faces, Facing Change” is the 
theme - from August 24-27. 

This year's Annual General Meeting 
concluded with the President's Report. 
Commissioner Boniface said her first year 
as President has been exciting and 
rewarding. She spoke proudly of the sup¬ 
port, guidance, dedication and enthusi¬ 
asm of the Board of Directors, the 
Committee chairs and members, the 
national office staff and the membership 
at large. She attributed the CACP's suc¬ 
cess to the efforts of these very dedicat¬ 
ed people. Commissioner Boniface con¬ 
cluded her report by thanking the 
membership for the opportunity to serve 
Canada's police leadership community 
and by sharing her thoughts on the asso¬ 
ciation's upcoming priorities. For the full 
text of the President's Report, please 
visit the CACP's new and improved web 
site at www.cacp.ca. 

"Viennese night,” the theme of the 
2002 closing ceremony, concluded the 
97th Annual CACP Conference. ♦ 
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ANNUELLE DE L'ACCP 



L 


es chefs de police de tout le pays se sont reunis dans la ville historique de Quebec pour la 97e conference annuelle de I'ACCP, du 
24 au 28 aout 2002. 


Cette annee, la conference avait pour 
theme la gestion des crises, et le pro¬ 
gramme etait tres varie. Plus de 
125 exposants ont presente leurs pro- 
duits dans la salle deposition du Centre 
des congres de Quebec. Des I'ouverture 
du salon, le dimanche apres-midi, les 
participants ont pu voir les plus recents 
instruments, accessoires et vehicules de 
maintien de I'ordre. 

^inauguration a eu lieu le dimanche 
soir. Les delegues ont ete accueillis par 
I'executif de I'ACCP et par des represen- 
tants du Service de police de Quebec, du 
FBI, de I'AICP, de la GRC et du ministere 
quebecois de la Securite publique. 

Parmi les orateurs, on comptait egalement le maire de Quebec, 
M. Jean-Paul L'Allier, le sol I iciteur general du Canada Lawrence 
MacAuley et le lieutenant gouverneur du Quebec Lise Thibault. 
On a profite de cette ceremonie pour remettre le Prix national du 
maintien de I'ordre dans le domaine de la justice pour les jeunes 
et des certificats de reconnaissance de I'Association des ban- 
quiers canadiens. Les participants ont rendu hommage aux agents 
de police tues en devoir pendant I'annee 2001. Ensuite, le chef 
adjoint du service de police de New York, John McManus, a regu 
un livre contenant les messages des policiers de Quebec a la suite 
de la tragedie du 11 septembre. 

La conference avait aussi un programme de seminaires tres 
instructifs et varies dont les six premiers ont eu lieu le lundi. 

Greg Wright et Peter Martin ont traite de I'information judici- 
aire integree et de la necessity d'echanger les renseignements 
parmi les corps policiers. Selon eux, les forces policieres peuvent 
prevenir les defaillances operationnelles en renforgant le Reseau 
canadien d'information pour la securite publique et en transmet- 
tant les details critiques aux agents de premiere ligne. M. Wright 
a defini I'information judiciaire integree comme « la capacite de 
partager des renseignements critiques a des moments cruciaux 
comme I'arrestation et le proces. » II a aussi declare que le 
partage des connaissances etait le principal moyen de defense 
contre le crime et le terrorisme. 

Bill Gibson, president du Comite des ressources humaines de 
I'ACCP, a ensuite presente I 'analyse strategique du personnel 
policier au Canada. Les recommandations de son rapport 


repondaient aux defis actuels dont 
celui de la releve. En effet, un quart 
des agents - et 60 pour cent des 
cadres - doivent prendre leur 
retraite d'ici cinq ans. Le rapport 
contenait done des mesures pour 
attirer une nouvelle generation de 
policiers, realiser des gains d'effi- 
cacite et accroitre la capacite de 
planification. 

Le chef adjoint Paul Tinsley a 
traite de I'importance du cadre 
deontologique de I'ACCP et de son 
application. Pour plus de renseigne¬ 
ments a ce sujet, lisez son article en 
page 12 de ce meme magazine. 

Le chef David Douglas et I'analyste Alex Tyakoff ont traite du 
crime organise, des serres de marijuana et de la protection des 
agents. Ms ont aussi donne une vue d'ensemble de la culture du 
chanvre en Colombie-Britannique et de la participation des Hells 
Angels et des groupes criminels asiatiques. Pour combattre cette 
activite, a declare M. Douglas, les policiers doivent imiter les 
criminels, e'est-a-dire qu'ils doivent etablir des partenariats, 
utiliser les dernieres technologies et mondialiser leur approche. 
M. Tyakoff a decrit le projet Emeraude, une initiative regionale 
multiple pour combattre les cultures de chanvre les plus organ¬ 
ises. II a aussi decrit les dangers que ces installations represen- 
taient pour les policiers, avec les divers types de pieges mortels 
tendus par les trafiquants. 

Le surintendant principal Mike Buisson a donne un synopsis 
des fonctions essentielles du reseau des services nationaux de 
police. Le reseau soutient les agents de premiere ligne par des 
programmes comme I'identification en temps reel et I'enrichisse- 
ment de la banque de donnees genetiques, tout en se tenant a la 
fine pointe de la R-D et en developpant des partenariats entre les 
secteurs public et prive. 

L'orateur invite, Philippe Warny, directeur general de la police 
administrative de Belgique, a traite des causes et retombees de 
la reforme des services de police beiges. II a commence son 
expose en decrivant la structure des corps policiers avant la 
reforme, puis il a decrit les troubles qui ont mene a une refonte 
du systeme. L'un des elements declencheurs a ete I'affaire 
Dutroux, impliquant des actes de pedophilie. M. Warny a raconte 
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comment les defai I lances des services 
policiers, dans cette affaire, avaient 
souleve un tolle parmi la population. 
Ce scandale a mene a la creation d'un 
corps de police i n teg re dans toute la 
Belgique, avec deux paliers : local et 
federal. 

Le lundi s'est termine par la reception 
des chefs de police, a I'armurerie du Vieux- 
Quebec, sous le theme « une soiree en 
Nouvelle-France. » Certains participants 
ont enfile des costumes d'epoque avant de 
monter a bord des autocars qui les ont 
reconduits a I'armurerie sous escorte poli- 
ciere. En entrant dans cet edifice his- 
torique, les invites ont fait un veritable 
retour dans le temps au milieu d'acteurs 
costumes et de la musique de chambre. 
La veillee s'est terminee par un excellent 
repas. 

Le mardi matin, les delegues ont 
entendu un expose de John B. McManus, 
chef de police adjoint du service de police 
de New York (NYPD). Celui-ci a raconte 
comment son groupe etait intervenu lors 
de la crise du 11 septembre. Pendant son 
discours a la fois emouvant et instructif, il 
a fait le bilan des legons apprises pendant 
cette journee tragique. L'une des 
retombees positives de cette tragedie, a-t- 
il dit, est que le NYPD collabore desormais 
de fagon beaucoup plus etroite avec les 
corps de police federaux. De plus, les 
vieilies rivalites entre les groupes d'inter- 
vention d'urgence (par exemple, la police 
et le service des incendies) ont pu etre 
surmontees. La communication accrue 
entre les corps policiers, a-t-il souligne, 
est indispensable pour lutter contre le ter- 
rorisme. 

Dans I'un des seminaires du mardi 
apres-midi, les avocats du ministere de la 
J ustice Michael Zigayer et Gerard Normand 
ont decrit les nouvelles mesures antiter- 
rorisme du gouvernement et la fagon dont 
ces lois fournissent aux enqueteurs des 
outils de grande valeur pour resoudre les 
crimes commis par des groupes terroristes. 

Les delegues ont aussi entendu 
Frangois Page, directeur associe de Page 
et Compagnie, firme montrealaise qui 
congoit des plans d'action pour les organ- 
ismes impliques dans la securite publique. 
M. Page, qui a minutieusement etudie les 
evenements du 11 septembre, a explique 
comment les circonstances s'etaient accu- 
mulees pour accroitre la confusion a I'in- 



terieur des services de police et d'in- 
cendies de New York. II a cite de nom- 
breuses statistiques reliees a cette 
tragedie. II a aussi recommande a I'audi- 
toire d'examiner le profil du World Trade 
Center apres la premiere attaque, en 1992. 
C'etait selon lui une situation beaucoup 
plus susceptible de se presenter au 
Canada. 

La conference du mercredi matin a ete 
marquee par un programme tres divertis- 
sant, anime par Jean-Noel Tremblay et la 
troupe de theatre Parminou. Par une serie 
de saynetes congues exclusivement pour 
I'ACCP, M. Tremblay a souleve des ques¬ 
tions delicates reliees a la reorganisation 
des services de police. 

Les delegues ont ensuite savoure un 
delicieux dejeuner de la cote Est, offert 
par la ville de Halifax, hotesse de la con¬ 
ference 2003 de I'ACCP, qui aura lieu du 
24 au 27 aout sous le theme du change- 
ment. 

L'assemblee generale de cette annee 
s'est terminee par le rapport de la presi- 
dente. La commissaire Boniface a declare 
que sa premiere annee a la presidence 
avait ete enthousiasmante et gratifiante. 
Elle a parle fierement de I'appui, des con- 
seils, du devouement et de I'enthousiasme 
du conseil d'administration et des 
comites, des permanents et des membres 
en general. Elle a attribue le succes de 
I'ACCP aux efforts de toutes ces personnes 
tres devouees. En conclusion, la commis¬ 
saire Boniface a remercie les membres de 
lui avoir procure I'occasion de 
servir les cadres policiers 
canadiens, puis elle 
a fait quelques 
reflexions sur 
les prochaines 
priorites de 
I'association. 

On peut lire son 
rapport sur le site 
Web de I'ACCP au 
www.cacp.ca. 

La 97e conference 
s'est terminee 
par une«soiree 
viennoise. » ♦ 
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CACP BULLETIN BOARD 


MEMORIAL / ORDER OF MERIT 


Canadian Police and Peace Officers' Memorial 

On September 29, 2002 we honoured and remembered the following police offi¬ 
cers who paid the ultimate sacrifice for doing their job. They are our heroes. We 
shall not forget them. 

Constable Darren Beatty of the Calgary Police Service, killed October 17, 

2001 when a live round was accidentally discharged during a training 


Constable Peter Magdic of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, killed 
November 18, 2001 when he was en route to detachment headquarters and 
was involved in a single motor vehicle accident. 

Constable Dennis Strongquill of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, killed 
December 21, 2001 when he was shot in an attempt to stop a vehicle for 
failing to stop at a stop sign. 

Constable Martin Lefebvre of the Police Regionale de Shawinigan, killed 
December 23, 2001 when he lost control of his car on an icy patch of road 
while responding to an emergency call. 

Constable Wael Toufic Audi of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, killed 
March 29, 2002 when he was operating an unmarked police vehicle and 
collided with a passenger bus that had swerved into oncoming traffic. 


Constable Laura Ellis of the Toronto Police 
Service, killed February 18, 2002 when she 
was involved in an on-duty motor A 

vehicle accident. 

Constable Benoit L'Ecuyer of the 

Montreal Police Service, killed ^ 
February 28, 2002 when he was 
shot and killed during a chase ^ 
with a suspect in a stolen M 



it 


Constable Christine 
Elizabeth Diotte of the 

Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, killed March 12, 2002 
when a group of four 
vehicles lost control on the 
icy road and collided with the 
rear of her police vehicle. 

Constable Paul Neudert of the 

Walpole Island Police, killed May 
7, 2002 in a motor vehicle accident 
en route to the Petrolia OPP office. 


" Mill 



Order of Merit of the 
Police Forces 

Canadian police forces have a long 
history of service to the people of 
Canada. Officers and employees of the 
police services have distinguished them¬ 
selves in a myriad of ways across the 
country through the day to day provi¬ 
sion of quality policing services. 

The men and women in our law en¬ 
forcement community have shown that 
their chosen profession is more than a 
job - it is a way of life. From the extra 
hours on duty, to creating new programs 
to better service their communities, to 
volunteering alongside their neighbours, 
Canada's police officers and employees 
are working to create a safer environ¬ 
ment and a better quality of life for 
Canadians. 

Protecting people at risk is often dan¬ 
gerous and at times a lonely mission. 
Many men and women of the Canadian 
Police Services have demonstrated dedi¬ 
cation and devotion beyond the call of 
duty. 

[ In October 2000, Her Majesty the 
Queen approved the creation of the 
Order Of Merit as a means of recogniz¬ 
ing conspicuous merit and exceptional 
service by members and employees of 
Canadian police forces whose contribu¬ 
tions extend beyond protection of the 
community. This new Order, which is 
patterned after the Order of Military 
Merit, holds a prestigious position in 
the Canadian Honours System, which was 
established in 1967. 

The Order of Merit is a fellowship of 
honour based on the highest qualities of 
citizenship, service to Canada, to the 
police community and to humanity at 
large. The three levels of membership - 
Commander, Officer and Member - reflect 
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long-term outstanding service with vary¬ 
ing degrees of responsibility. Through 
their activities, Commanders, Officers and 
Members of the Order bring distinction to 
policing and support the concept of 
police co-operation in public service. 
Persons admitted to the Order must be a 
serving member or an employee of a 
Police Service at the time of appoint¬ 
ment. 

Her Excellency, the Right Honourable 
Adrienne Clarkson C.C., C.M.M., C.D., 
Governor General and Commander in 
Chief of Canada, honoured the following 
members of the Order at the inaugural 
investiture at Rideau Hall in Ottawa on 
May 17, 2002. These members have 
demonstrated their dedication and devo¬ 
tion to policing, by going beyond the call 
of duty and providing their irreproach¬ 
able character as a model for others. 

COMMANDERS 

Commissioner Gwen Marie Boniface, C.O.M., 
Ontario Provincial Police 
Assistant Commissioner] .G. Harper Boucher, 
COM., Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Chief R. Larry Gravill, C.O.M., 

Waterloo Regional Police Service 

OFFICERS 

Chief Noel P. Catney, O.O.M., 

Peel Regional Police 

Staff Sergeant Neal Walter J essop, O.O.M., 
Windsor Police Service 
Superintendent Dennis E. Massey, O.O.M., 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Chief David P. McKinnon, O.O.M., 

Halifax Regional Police 
Inspector J ames Richard Potts, O.O.M., 
Ontario Provincial Police 
Chief Kenneth D. Robertson, O.O.M., 
Hamilton Police Service 

MEMBERS 

Deputy Chief Garrett F. Browne, M.O.M., 
Royal Newfoundland Constabulary 
Superintendent W. Ulysses Currie, M.O.M., 
Edmonton Police Service 
Superintendent Henri Dion, M.O.M., 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Corporal Frederick K. Doncaster, M.O.M., 
Sackville Police Force 


Superintendent N. William (Bill) Evans, M.O.M., 
Winnipeg Police Service 
Constable William Allistair Fraser, M.O.M., 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Acting Superintendent Patrick Hayes, M.O.M., 
Ottawa Police Service 
Deputy Chief Donald E. Hussher, M.O.M., 

New Glasgow/ Westville Police Service 
Chief Constable Ian F.A. Mackenzie, M.O.M., 
Abbotsford Police Department 
Constable Robert Arthur Mcllmoyle, M.O.M., 
Strathroy-Caradoc Police Service 
Corporal Nigel R. Paterson, M.O.M., 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Chief Robert H. Peeling, M.O.M., 

Brantford Police Service 
Detective Sergeant Yves Prud'homme, M.O.M., 
Montreal Urban Community Police Department 
Inspector Robert Taylor, M.O.M., 

Vancouver Police Service ♦ 


For more information on the Order ; the 
process and procedures involved and the 
nomination forms, please visit the 
Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police 
web site at www.cacp.ca. 
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BABILLARD DE L'ACCP 


CEREMONIE COMMEMORATIVE / ORDRE DU MERITE 




Ceremonie commemorative 
a I'intention des agents 
de police et des agents 
de la paix canadiens 

Nous avons honore et commemore en 
septembre 2002 la memoire des 
agents de police qui ont fait le 
sacrifice ultime dans I'exercice de 
leurs fonctions. Nous n'oublierons 
jamais ces herns. 


L'agent Darren Beatty du 

Service de police de Calgary est 
decede a la suite d'une decharge 
accidentelle d'arme a feu 
pendant un exercice 
d'entrainement le 
17 octobre 2001. 


Le gendarme Peter Magdic de la 

Gendarmerie royale du Canada, en route 
vers la direction generale du detachement, 
est decede dans un accident impliquant un seul 
vehicule automobile le 18 novembre 2001. 

Le gendarme Dennis Strongquill de la Gendarmerie royale du Canada est decede 
a la suite d'une decharge d'arme a feu lorsqu'il essayait d'immobiliser un 
vehicule qui a neglige de le faire a un panneau d'arret le 21 decembre 2001. 

L'agent Martin Lefebvre du Service de police regional de Shawinigan est decede 
apres avoir perdu le controle de son automobile sur une route verglacee pendant 
qu'il repondait a un appel d'urgence le 23 decembre 2001. 

Le gendarme Wael Toufic Audi de la Gendarmerie royale du Canada est decede 
au volant d'un vehicule de police banalise apres une collision avec un autobus 
qui a fait une embardee vers la gauche dans la circulation en sens contraire le 
29 mars 2002. 

L'agent Laura Ellis du Service de police de Toronto est decede apres avoir ete 
implique dans un accident de vehicule automobile en service le 18 fevrier 2002. 

L'agent Benoit L'Ecuyer du Service de police de Montreal a ete tue d'un coup de 
feu pendant la poursuite d'un suspect au volant d'une automobile volee le 
28 fevrier 2002. 

Le gendarme Christine Elizabeth Diotte de la Gendarmerie royale du Canada 
est decede lorsque quatre conducteurs ont perdu le controle de leur vehicule sur 
une route verglacee et sont entres en collision avec I'arriere de son vehicule de 
police le 12 mars 2002. 

L'agent Paul Neudert du Service de police de Walpole Island, en route vers le 
bureau de la PPO de Petrolia, est decede dans un accident de vehicule 
automobile le 7 mai 2002. 



Les services de police canadiens ont de 
longs antecedents au service des citoyens 
du Canada. Les agents et les employes des 
services de police se sont distingues de 
nombreuses fagons au pays par I'intermedi- 
aire de la prestation quotidienne de ser¬ 
vices de police de qualite. Les hommes et 
les femmes de la collectivite de ('applica¬ 
tion de la loi ont prouve que la profession 
de leur choix est beaucoup plus qu'un meti¬ 
er, c'est un mode de vie. Les heures supple¬ 
mental en devoir, Implication de nou- 
veaux programmes pour mieux servir les 
collectives et les efforts benevoles en col¬ 
laboration avec les voisins sont quelques 
activites volontaires des employes et des 
agents de police du Canada qui travaillent a 
I'implantation d'un milieu plus securitaire 
pour offrir une meilleure qualite de vie aux 
Canadiens. La protection des citoyens a 
risque est une intervention souvent dan- 
gereuse et une mission parfois solitaire. 
Nombre d'hommes et de femmes des ser¬ 
vices de police canadiens ont prouve leur 
devouement et leur ardeur au-dela de I'ap¬ 
pel du devoir. 

Sa Majeste la Reine a approuve en octo¬ 
bre 2000 la creation de I'Ordre du merite en 
reconnaissance du merite manifeste et du 
service exceptionnel des membres et des 
employes des services de police canadiens 
dont les contributions ont surpasse la pro¬ 
tection de la collecti vite. Ce nouvel Ordre, 
dont les caracteristiques sont tirees de 
I'Ordre du merite militaire, a une position 
prestigieuse dans le Regime canadien des 
distinctions honorifiques qui a ete etabli 
en 1967. 

L'Ordre du merite est une distinction 
honorifique attribute selon les plus 
grandes qualites de citoyennete et de ser¬ 
vice au Canada, a la collectivite policiere et 
a I 'human ite dans I'ensemble. Les trois 
categories, commandeurs, officiers et mem¬ 
bres, refletent le remarquable service a long 
terme a divers degres de responsabilite. Les 
membres, officiers et commandeurs de 
I'Ordre, par I'intermediaire de leurs activ¬ 
ites, distinguent les services de police et 
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soutiennent le concept de la collaboration 
policiere au service du public. Toute person- 
ne admise dans I'Ordre doit etre membre ou 
employee en devoir dans un service de 
police au moment de la nomination. 

Son Excellence la tres honorable 
Adrienne Clarkson, C.C., C.M.M., C.D., Gouv- 
erneure generale et Commandante en chef 
du Canada, a regu dans I'Ordre les membres 
suivants lors de la ceremonie honorifique 
d'inauguration a Rideau Hall, le 17 
mai 2002, a Ottawa. Ces membres ont prou- 
ve leur devouement et leur ardeur dans un 
service de police en surpassant rappel du 
devoir et en revel a nt un caractere 
irreprochable qui est un modele pour les 
autres. 

COMMANDEURS 

Commissaire Gwen Marie Boniface, C.O.M., 

Police provinciale de I'Ontario 
Commissaire adjoint J. G. Harper Boucher, C.O.M., 
Gendarmerie royale du Canada 
Chef R. Larry Gravill, C.O.M., 

Service de police regional de Waterloo 

OFFICIERS 

Chef Noel P. Catney, O.O.M., 

Service de police regional de Peel 
Sergent d'etat-major Neal Walter J essop, O.O.M., 
Service de police de Windsor 
Surintendant Dennis E. Massey, O.O.M., 
Gendarmerie royale du Canada 
Chef David P. McKinnon, O.O.M., 

Service de police regional de Halifax 
Inspecteur J ames Richard Potts, O.O.M., 

Police provinciale de i'Ontario 
Chef Kenneth D. Robertson, O.O.M., 

Service de police de Hamilton 

MEMBRES 

Chef adjoint Garrett F. Browne, M.O.M., 

Force constabulaire royale de Terre-Neuve 
Surintendant W. Ulysses Currie, M.O.M., 

Service de police d'Edmonton 
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Surintendant Henri Dion, M.O.M., 

Gendarmerie royale du Canada 
Caporal Frederick K. Doncaster, M.O.M., 

Service de police de Sackville 
Surintendant N. William (Bill) Evans, M.O.M., 
Service de police de Winnipeg 
Gendarme William Allistair Fraser, M.O.M., 
Gendarmerie royale du Canada 
Surintendant par interim Patrick Hayes, M.O.M., 
Service de police d’Ottawa 
Chef adjoint Donald E. Hussher, M.O.M., 

Service de police de New Glasgow - Westville 
Agent en chef Ian F. A. Mackenzie, M.O.M., 
Service de police d'Abbotsford 
Agent Robert Arthur Mcllmoyle, M.O.M., 

Service de police de Strathroy-Caradoc 


Caporal Nigel R. Paterson, M.O.M., 

Gendarmerie royale du Canada 
Chef Robert H. Peeling, M.O.M., 

Service de police de Brantford 
Sergent detective Yves Prud'homme, M.O.M., 
Service de police de la Communaute urbaine 
de Montreal 

Inspecteur Robert Taylor, M.O.M., 

Service de police de Vancouver ♦ 

Si vous voulez davantage d'information 
sur I'Ordre, le processus et les procedures 
appliques, ainsi que les formules de mise en 
candidature, veuillez visiter le site I/I /eb de 
I:Association canadienne des chefs de police a 
www.cacp.ca. 
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